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lor Better 
USES 

at Lower 

Production 


Save one-half cent per pie on your 
crusts alone—yet have flakier, more tender 
crusts than ever before. 


International’s Flaky Crust Pie Flour requires 

as much as 15% less expensive ingredients than 
ordinary flours—cuts production costs way down. 
The scientifically controlled protein content 

and uniform granulation of Flaky Crust 

make the difference. 


International 


MILLING COMPANY 
General Offices: Minneapolis 1, Minnesota 


Next time make it — 
Flaky Crust—for crusts —J,—-—-~ 


that are more tender 
and stay tender —longer 
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ISMERT-HINCKE Ming 


KANSAS CITY, 


~, DAILY MILLING CAPACITY 7500 CWTS. 
~~ STORAGE 2,300,000 BU. 





FOR FINER loaf quality at the most economical 
cost per unit of bread, |-H flours can't be surpassed. 
With |-H you get maximum bread production with 


a minimum of shop trouble. 


MISSOURI 
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of the fine art of quality baking! They’re a 
result of controlled milling, in which the 
laboratory technician had a bigger part than 
the mill hand. Pre-testing makes the differ- 
ence in uniformly fine, Flour Mills of 
America flours. 





Flour mills of America, due. 


KANSAS CITY «+ ST. LOUIS * ALVA * ROSEDALE 








SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 


RED WING SPECIAL 
BIXOTA 
CREAM of WEST 


PRODUCE BREADS WITH TASTE APPEAL 


THE RED WING MILLING CO. 


Wheat Washed with Our Own Artesian Well Water. 
Flour Tested and Baked in Our Own Laboratory. 







































Country -Milled 
from Country-Run 
Wheat located in 
the heart of 
America’s foremost 
wheat producing 
section. 


INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 


TLESROGALSKY, MILLING CO. 


+ MEPHERGON, KANGAS * 
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DUC 
ATION 


10 YEARS AHEAD 





It’s easy to see big things close at hand, but the real test of good vision is being able 
to see what looks small and far away. 

Today, many communities clearly see the immediate problems of overcrowded 
schools, but only dimly perceive tomorrow, when enrollments will be even larger. 

Patchwork plans and stopgap measures won’t do. In our community, as in all 
others, we must face up to tomorrow’s school problems today. We must have the vision, 
energy, and courage to plan and work at least ten years ahead to meet the future 
needs of all grades, from kindergarten through high school. 

Let each of us resolve to do our full part in this effort, gladly giving the time, the 
taxes, and the work needed to put long-range plans into effect, It’s the wise way, 
the thrifty way, and — in the long run — the only way! 

Remember that better schools build better communities. For free booklet, “How 


Can Citizens Help Their Schools?” write Better Schools, 2 West 45th Street, 
New York 36, N. Y. 


In Cooperation with The National Citizens Commission 
for the Public Schools, this advertisement is sponsored by 


PILLSBURY MILLS, INC. 
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At last... big packer 
performance 


at little packer price... 





July 17, 1956 


Here is a lightweight, portable, automatic 
performer that will handle any product that 
establishes an angle of repose. Typical exam- 
ples: rice, sugar, corn, cracker meal, poultry 
feeds, granite grits, salt and dry chemicals. 


Bemis Packer-Ette will reduce your costs 
through accuracy, speed and efficiency. It is 
just the packer for you in any operation that 
does not justify a heavy-duty permanent in- 
stallation. 


Packer-Ette gives you so many benefits and 
features that it is impossible to do more than 
hit the high spots here. You'll want to get all 
the facts. Ask your Bemis Man... or write 
us for folder and details. 


JUST LOOK... 


SPEED__Up to eight 100-lb. bags per min- 
ute, depending on flow characteristics of your 
product. 


ACCURACY — plus or minus 2% ounces or 
better on 100-lb. bags, depending on product 
characteristics. Self-aligning and self-cleaning 
knife edges of the scale assure consistent, 
accurate weights. 


OPERATING EASE ‘The operator places 


an empty bag on the filling tube and starts the 
cycle by depressing the foot switch .. . that’s 
all. The bag holder opens automatically 
when the filling cycle is complete. All controls 
are at eye level. 


BEMIS VICON® FEEDER__a unique means of 


moving products from supply hopper to scale 
beam; a two-stage pulsating feeder tray first 
feeds rapidly, then at a rate which can be con- 
trolled for accuracy. When the exact weight 
is reached, the feeder cuts off and the filled 
bag is deposited automatically on the sewing 
machine conveyor. 


CAPACITIES — From 25 lbs. to 150 Ibs. Easi- 
ly adjustable for varying bag sizes. 

TAKES LIMITED SPACE _ width, 26": 
depth, 42”; maximum over-all height, 97%"; 
minimum, 76”. 


LIGHT AND PORTABLE__ghipping weight, 


600 lbs. Portable mounting for use in various 
locations. 


NO INSTALLATION SERVICE__},.5¢ move 
it in and plug into a 110-volt, 60-cycle line. 
All electrical equipment enclosed in cast-iron 
explosion-proof boxes. 


The New Bemis Packer-Ette! 





Sales Offices in Principal Cities 
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OFFERING TWICE MONTHLY 
SAILINGS FROM PACIFIC 
COAST PORTS TO: 


JAPAN, KOREA +> FORMOSA 
PHILIPPINES, SAIGON +> BANGKOK 


Seattle 4 Vancouver, B.C. Portland 1 
618 Second Avenue 732 Marine Bldg. 1320 S.W. Broadway 
MAin 7500 PAcific 9242 CApitol 6-261) 
Pier 50 Terminal Dock Term.: No. | Berth 2 





TRANS-PACIFIC SINCE 1920 
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the priceless quality in flour 


yours always with... 


Acme-Evans Flours 


ANGELITE rds) ¢-miel 


roone) G3 KIN G—cookie and dough-up flour 


CRACKER KIN G—cracker 


100% 


sponge ‘ale yr 


GRAHAM KING soft wheat grahan 


low viscos ty flour 


PASTRY KING 





Progressive Milling Since 1821 
ACME-EVANS COMPANY, INC., INDIANAPOLIS 9, IND. 
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‘Beles Wate} | ia 
Best in the World! 


for SELECT-ABILITY...The Beardstown Mills 


is located ideally with regard to all three major wheat 





producing areas. This makes possible the discrimi 
nate selection of wheats most suitable for producing 
the very best flour. 


for DEPENDABILITY. ..The Beardstown Mills 
guards quality and uniformity with strict labora 
tory control to assure you the right flour for your 
particular requirements. 


for DELIVER-ABILITY. . 


faster, not only because of our excellent transporta- 


. You get delivery 


tion facilities, but also because shipments go through 
fewer terminals before reaching you. 
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VAN DUSEN HARRINGTON 


DIVISION 
F. H. Peavey & Co. 


SOYA BEANS 


Founded 1863 


> 







GRAIN FLAX 







MINNEAPOLIS DULUTH 
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The Man from 


takes steps to bring you the 


STEP ONE —ST. REGIS STRUCTURAL STRIP GIVES YOU EQUAL 
BAG PERFORMANCE WITH LESS PAPER— The wussets and 
edges of multiwall bags are most susceptible to breakage. 
That's why we developed the St. Regis STRuctural STRip 
which adds protection where it is needed 

Users of a 4-ply bag with a 170 Ib. basis weight report 
comparable performance and substantial savings with a 
3-ply STRuctural STRip Bag with 130 Ib. basis weight. 
You can give a 4-ply bag the extra strength of a S-ply bag 
without the addition of an extra ply by adding a single 
STRuctural STRip where it is needed. Ask The Man From 
St. Regis for facts on this major cost-reducing feature. 


i 
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STEP TWO—A LOW-COST, ANTI-SKID BAG COATING THAT GIVES BETTER 
PRINTING, CLEANER PACKAGE—If you've been plagued with smudgy, 
unclear print jobs due to rough paper and non-skid inks, then ask The 
Man From St. Regis about LUSTERGRIP. This new frictionizing agent 
permits sparkling clear printing on multiwalls. It presents a surface that 
resists pick-up of dirt, dust and other contaminating materials. 

You'll be interested in the many tests we have conducted on the fric- 
tionizing effect of LUSTERGRIP. We loaded fork trucks with bags of 
rough-finish paper, printed with non-skid inks, then raced the trucks 
around corners so that the bags slipped off. The identical test with 
LUSTERGRIP-treated bags showed no slippage whatever. It’s worth 
considering for your packaging. 
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St. Regis 


STEP THREE—YOU TAKE THIS STEP FOR FURTHER INFORMATION 





Multiwal!l Packaging Division 

St. Regis Paper Company, Dept. NM-756 
150 East 42nd Street 

New York 17, N. Y. 


I’m interested in STRuctural STRip 


a LUSTERGRIP 


Please send me full information. 


Name diesnitiandienipianats 
Firm dictate 
Address 


City — State 
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latest Improvements in packaging 


Behind the Man from 
St. Rewis stand ex- 
perts in every field of 
packaging, ready to 


serve you, 
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just for you... 


Here's a picture of modern sudden service . . . gathering crop informa- 
tion, news, rumors and flashing them tosales representatives and customers 
... buying wheat, receiving flour, purchases, shipping schedules, selling 
mill feed, checking mill production and laboratory reports. 

rhis speedy, efficient machine controlling thousands and thousands 
of miles of private telephone and teletype wires, staffed by the efficient, 
competent members of the Commander-Larabee organization, is very 
much at your service. 


This electronic marvel is in constant action sending, receiving and 
relaying fast, accurate messages throughout our wheat-to-flour-to-you 
(The Bakers of America) empire. 

Why, this “Buck Rogers’’ wonder can communicate simultaneously 
over private wires with 27 key points from which clear channel tele- 
phone hookups amplify this coverage to pinpoint locations everywhere 

Yes sir, for fast, accurate, satisfying service and for fine (MBBFS*) 
bakery flours, we are just as close as your phone, right at your elbow. 





*Milled by Bakery Flour Specialists 
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Commander-Larabee 


“ MINNEAPOLIS * KANSAS CITY 
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EXPORT SALES 
RULE MODIFIED 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture modified, effec- 
tive July 16, 1956, the provisions of 
GR 262, the regulation covering the 
general export sales subsidy, to per- 
mit millers selling flour for export to 
obtain USDA wheat at one point and 
to mill the flour at another. The flour 
concerned the general 
specifications of the export shipment. 


Big Flour Push 
Follows USDA 
Policy Shift 


must meet 





Flour ilesmen found little time 
for normal summertime activities 
over the week-end as big bookings 
of spring hard winters and soft 
winters developed following the July 


13 U.S. Department of 


announcement 


Agriculture 
on export wheat sub- 
sidic Ss 

There was general agreement that 
if and when USDA approved a plan 
to put the wheat export trade back 


into the hands of the private trade, 
there would be lively competition 
from mills and export houses for the 
limited stocks of wheat farmers have 
been sending to market. Thus, when 
the USDA announcement came, flour 


puyers were 


eager to book supplies 


before the market could react 
Mills, anxious to get the business 
on the books, revised their price ideas 


and attracted a swarm of buyers. 
Week-end bookings are estimated at 


around 14 million sacks, including 6 
million sacks springs, 5 million sacks 
hard winters and 3 miltion sacks soft 
winters. This is a preliminary esti- 
mate as there was still considerable 
confusion July 17 

A blitz in springs saw the price on 
bakery grades reduced to new crop 
level me 50@60¢ sack under 
prices quoted before the move—for 
delivery after Sept. 1. Most buyers 
booked 120 days’ supplies and a fair 
percentage went forward through 
Dec 31 

One mill spokesman said that one 
third of his firm’s vearly spring 
business was done. This big push 
normally comes in August or early 
September, though there have been 


other similar early drives in recent 
years, one as early as June 18 

In the Southwest, mills dropped 
their prices back to July 2 levels and 
most bakery buyers including the big 
chains, booked an additional 30 to 
90 days’ supplies. Estimates placed 


the business done at 4-5 million sacks. 


Soft winter flour was also sold in 
good volume, estimates placing it at 
2 to 3 million sacks. Larger cracker 
bakers are reported to have booked 
needs up to six months 


ere y THE STAFF ’ . 


UN FLOUR PURCHASE 


NEW YORK Expected shortly is 


in announcement by the United Na- 
tions Children’s Emergency Fund 
concerning bids on the need for 40,- 
800 metric tons of straight run flour 
Specifications include 11% minimum 
protein and 0.80% ash. The flour is 
leached. Bids were handed 

e.s.t. July 17 at the New 


ice and cabled to Beirut for 
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eversal of Export Policy 


Brings Payment-in-Kind to Trade 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 

WASHINGTON—In a sweeping re- 
vision of its April 1, 1956, sales policy 
on bulk wheat exports, the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture last week 
announced that it had accepted part 
of the grain trade recommendations 
and that starting Sept. 4, 1956 it will 
base its wheat and wheat flour ex- 
port policy on a payment-in-kind to 
exporters. After that date exporters 
will fill some of their requirements 
from open market purchases of free 
market wheat. 

This decision covers all govern- 
ment programs except donations and 


such government-to-government deals 
which could be effected 

USDA Grain Branch officials say 
this partial adopt) mm of the track pro 
posals is merely a trial run and the 
department may wind up after Jan. 1 
1957, with a decision to go all out for 
the cash subsidy propo i! 

According to top USDA officials, 
this decision will mean that from a 
contemplated bulk wheat export total 
of 300 million bushels for the cur- 
rent crop year—a figure judged by 
traders as being on the conservative 
side—the exporters would be in the 


open market for new crop wheat for 
about 150 million bushels, which on 
the basis of most recent IWA subsidy 





PRICE STABILITY IS ADMINISTRATION AIM 


WASHINGTON—Top U.S. Department of Agriculture officials say that 
the present re-sale policy for surplus grain commodities is to sell stocks ag- 
gressively at the statutory formula price level. This is a complete about-face 


of former sales policies of previous administrations which held CC¢ 


stocks 


off the market at the higher of either the market or statutory re-sales price 


of the farm act of 1949, as amended. 


The present administration is aiming at price stability for all grain crops 
—particularly those held in CCC surplus inventory. It wants to get rid of 
those surpluses and this change in policy is one which will continue to draw 
supplies out of the government stockpile when the market price hits the 
statutory re-sale formula price, observers say. 

This changed policy indicates a price ceiling on all grain or other com- 
modity stocks owned by COC, notwithstanding the bullish connotations of 
the new wheat export sales policy. It is believed in some circles that the 
private trade might bid briskly for open market grains to accumulate sup- 
plies for the export trade after the inauguration of the new export policy 


effective Sept 4. 





AACC Units Discuss Quality 
Of Hard Winter Wheat Crops 


By MARTIN E. NEWELL 
Northwestern Miller Editorial Staff 

KANSAS CITY The Southwest 
has harvested one of its best hard 
winter wheat crops, cereal chemists 
agreed at the annual joint crop re- 
porting session of the Pioneer and 
Kansas City sections of the American 
Association of Cereal Chemists at the 
Hotel President here July 14. In gen- 
eral summary, the crop of the six- 
state area was described as follows: 

@ Protein of samples coming to ce- 
real chemists laboratories is averag- 
ing 14.2%, an increase of 15% over 
the similar average of a year ago. 

@ Test weights are higher gener- 
ally except in the western areas of 
Nebraska 

@ Ash of samples is higher in some 
areas and lower in others. Ash of 
commercial flours this year may not 
be much different than last year 

@ New wheat is showing much 
stronger farinograph curves (in ex- 
treme instances up to three times as 
long as in 1955). However, this chart 
strength is not fully matched in bak- 
ery mixing time. On the average, 
comparable areas have wheats that 
will run 10% to 20% longer in bakery 
mixing time this year. 

@ Bakery absorption is generally 
higher in the southern parts of the 
southwestern wheat area but trends 
are Jower to the northward. Absorp- 
tions generally are not as high as the 
greater protein levels would normal- 
ly suggest. 

@cCrust color is excellent and 
crumb color of bread generally good. 


There is a tendency 
of grain in flours from most area 
Dough quality is good and the 
crop doughs machine vei 


The 


toward openness 


new 
well 

majority of the cereal chem 
ists were of the opinion that bakery 
flour mill mixes would be at least 1% 
higher in protein this year. One rea 
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Trade Sees Danger 
If IWA Subsidies 


Are Unrealistic 


WASHINGTON 
gesting that the dail ubsidy 
unde! the International 
Avreement will have to be 


Traders are sug 
figure 
Wheat 


calculated 


on a more realistic basis in the fu 
ture. The new subsidy-in-kind quota 
for all bulk wheat export sales pur 
chased in the open market will be 
geared to the IWA figure ind it } 


for this reason that the warning has 


been voiced 


Export grain trade representative 


declare that lack of und tanding of 
the grain market b IWA subsidy 
calculators could cause extreme diff 
culty in the export busine if im 
portant market factors were missed 
when calculating the dail ubsidy 
announcements 

Officials of the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture assert that they are cor 
templating some changes in the sy 


tem which ma bring the operation 


into alignment with market reality 


payments would indicate that the ex- 
port trade would obtain .bout 50 mil 
lion bushels of CCC wheat 
its subsidy payment 
Another 100 million bushels of 
wheat probably would be exported un- 
der barter contracts for 


stocks as 


strategic ma 


terials again this estimate is 

thought to be on the low side 
There is an unknown factor in 

pending negotiations for substantial 


quantities of 
delivered to 


wheat which might be 
deficit nations such as 
India, under which US. exports 
might be made on a government-to- 


government basis 


Regional Meetings Planned 


According to USDA cfiicials, it is 
planned to hold regional meetings 
with the trade before the plan is 
made operative Sept. 4. This tech- 
nique would be similar to that re- 
cently used in discussing the uniform 
grain storage agreement. After the 


regional meetings there might be an 


over-all “town hall” type of session 
where the plans, as refined by the 
regional sessions, can be discussed 

Trade reports call this a rather 
unsatisfactory method, It is pointed 
out that the trade must have formal 
definite information now so that it 
can close export bookings for ship 
ment after October at this time 

In the case of soft red wheat, for 


example 


does not 


a class of wheat which CCC 
own, it is asked how the 
trade can obtain its subsidy payment 
in kind 

USDA officials answer off-the-cuff 
that the exporters under those condi 


tions should buy in the open market 


the full export quantity of soft red 
wheat for the customer and that at 
the time of export he would receive 


in subsidy payment the next best va 
riety of wheat CCC 


may have at 
the port range f.o.b. delivery 
This might mean that an exporter 


of soft red wheat from the East Coast 
might obtain in payment hard winter 
wheat in 


Baltimore in les than a 


cargo lot, which would not fulfill his 
export plans in any respect 

This is about the way the new 
policy will work, The April 6, 1956 
ales policy decision covering delivery 
of CCC stocks for export, f.o.b ports, 
would be halted and discarded, The 
new policy would require withdrawal 


of CCC stocks of wheat for export 
under provisions of GR 212 and GR 
261 and for flour under GR 262 


Barter Wheat Not Affected 
jarter affected by 
this ind will continue 


wheat is not 
announcement 


is a call on CCC wheat to the ex 
tent that wheat exporter needing 
wheat and the pricing of barter 


wheat deliveries to the « xporters will 
remain unchanged, Barter wheat will 
continue to be priced to importers of 


‘trategic materials on the basis of 
the existing IWA ubsidy caleula- 
tions now in effect 

In regard to subsidy in-kind deliv 
eries to the exporters who purchased 


their open market 
to deliver its 


tocks, CCC plans 
ubsidy in-kind payment 





USDA STATEMENT 


The text of the announcement by 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
on the subsidy-in-kind plan 
on page 10, 


appears 
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WASHINGTON—The U.S. wheat 
estimated at 922,262,000 bu. 
July 1, virtually the same as 
June 1, aeeording to the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture. 

The indicated production of durum 
wheat at 30,991,000 bu. would be a 
sizable increase over 1955 when only 
20 million bushels were produced, A 
rye crop of almost 22 million bushels 
is forecast, compared with an out- 
turn of 29.6 million bushels in 1955. 

The total wheat production in 1955 
was 936.7 million bushels, 

The USDA forecast as of July 1 
indicates a winter wheat crop of 717 
million bushels compared with 703 
million in 1955; 205 million for all 
spring wheat compared with 233 
million lJast year; and 174 million 
for springs other than durum, com- 
pared with 213 million in 1955. 

Soft red wheat states are reported 
as producing in excess of last year 
but old erop stocks are practically 
non-existent, 

lor bread grains the drastic change 
in USDA export policy just an- 
nounced may have a greater market 
influence than the same supply con- 
ditions under the old gales policy 
where USDA priced soft red wheat 
at “bargain counter” levels for ex- 
port 


crop is 
as of 


forecast 


Little Soll Bank Influence 

There are no indications in the 
July 1 report that soil bank partici- 
pation will have any material effect 
on wheat production, There may be 
some small effect on farm income in 
blown-out or dried-out winter wheat 
where USDA has provided nom- 
inal payments for such contributions 
to the soil bank, 

In the July 1 report there are no in- 
dications of any adjustment for soil 
bank contributions for feed grains in 
the corn belt. Official and trade re- 
ports, however, indicate that there 
will be some surprising soil bank 
contributions when the Aug. 1 report 
is issued. These surprises will show 
up in the corn and oat crop esti- 
mates for August, it is expected. 

Although USDA has not consoli- 
dated its reports on clipping of the 
oat crop, it is reported by reliable 
official and trade sources that be- 
tween one and two million acres of 
oats have already been clipped, The 
contributions to the soil bank 
have been negligible. 

This means that if the oat clipping 
is anything like the reports indicate, 
it seems possible that the oat crop 
by Aug. 1 may fall close to the bil- 
lion bushel mark and make the USDA 
surplus inventory of old crop oats 
look extremely attractive later this 
year. Higher prices may also pull 
out some of the supply of old crop 
oats on farms as of July 1, now esti- 
mated at approximately 272 million 
bushels. How USDA will price its oat 
inventory remains to be determined. 

Under the statutory formula of the 
Farm Act of 1949, USDA may not 
sell oats at less than 105% of the 
price support level plus reasonable 
carrying charges, During July, when 
carrying charges are at the minimum 
level for the crop year, it is seen 
that the resale price would not be 
less than 65¢ bu. at country points. 
The minimum resale price is slightly 
hicher than the national average but 
in the key oat producing areas of the 
corn belt and great plains states the 
country prices are weil below this 
minimum resale requirement. 

The big drop in oat production is 


ArTCAS 


corth 
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No Change in Previous Wheat 
Crop Estimate, USDA States 


due this year in the eight major pro- 


ducing states: Illinois, Wisconsin 
Minnesota, Iowa, Nebraska, the Da- 
kotas and Michigan. It is in these 
same states where the largest part 


of the old crop is now being held on 
farms. 

There are some who now 
Chicago oat price in December at 
better than 90¢ bu., a conclusion not 
extreme considering that farmers in 
the deficit areas of the Fast received 
an average country price of 83.8¢ bu 

If the expected reduction of the 
oat crop estimate on Aug. 1 shows 
the effects of oat clipping of between 
one and two million acres then the 
crop could easily fall to the level of 
one billion bushels and make the 
old crop farm-held stocks as well as 
the 70 milion bushels held in USDA 
inventory extremely attractive 

It must be remembered that the 
Commodity Credit Corp. is not re 
quired to sell its stocks at the sta- 
tutory minimum. In the past the re 
sale policy has been to sell at that 
price or the market price, whichever 
is higher, It is hardly expected that 
USDA would check the producer's 
price for this crop by putting its oat 
inventory on the “bargain counter’ 
and thereby restrain any 
the open market price 

Some offset to a sharp run-up in 
oats may come if heavy imports of 
oats come from Canada. In view of 
the over-all indicated shortage of oats 
it is now doubted that the U.S. or 
Canada will be persuaded to impose 
controls on shipments to the U.S 
during this crop year. 


sense a 


climb in 


Large Corn Crop Due 
The corn crop seems headed for 
a record-making level on a sharply 
reduced acreage—now shown as ap- 
proximately 3.3 billion on about 77.5 
million acres. This appears to reveal 


that corn acreage contributions in 


the commercial corn belt have been 
inconsequential. But the soil bank 
influence in the corn belt has come 


largely from clipping of the oat crop 
to the extent that such contributions 
or participation could be made by 
farmers who held their corn acreage 
within either the corn acreage allot 
ment of 43 million 
the 5l-mitlion corn 
the soil bank. 

The soil bank operation in the 
corn belt this year has been meaning- 
ful for the corn farmer who could 
remove oat acreage from production 
through clipping and obtain soil bank 
corn certificates valued at 90¢ bu 
times the average corn yield for those 
acres, At Illinois points such 


within 


base of 


acres or 
acreage 


corn 


certificate values have run as high 
as $72 an acre, based on an estimated 
yield of 80 bu. an acre. 

The advantage to the farmer of 
the oat clipping device, priced on 90¢ 
bu. corn, has contributed to a reduc- 


tion in the price of oats and the 
heavy outturn of corn in the com- 
mercial corn belt. 


Estimates Revised 

The Aug. 1 corn crop estimate 
forced Commodity Stabilization Serv- 
ice officials to revise their earlier 
estimates that in country points of 
Iilinois and Iowa December corn 
would sell as low as £1.10 bu 

The same officials 
ing that the $1.25 bu. loan 
non-complying farmers in the com- 
mercial corn belt may be the coun- 
try price floor for that crop in De- 
cember except for some portions of 
the crop which cannot qualify for 
the loan. But under the generous 
loan terms this year it is expected 
that farmers will protect the mini- 
mum loan level price of $1.25 bu 
ind hold back the higher moisture 
corn for their own use. 

Resale prices of CCC 
tarting in the new crop year will 
be based on the crop loan level of 
not less than $1.50 bu., aithough some 
of the crop would be under loan at 
the non-compliance level of $1.25 bu 
or the market, whichever is high- 
er. 


think- 
level for 


are now 


loan corn 


Observers here think, however, 
that there is always a big pull on 
CCC bin site corn storage from 


nearby farmers and the administra- 
tive tendency of Agricultural Stabi- 
lization and Conservation committees 
to declare corn in danger of going 
out of condition and thus modify the 
impact of higher prices on the feeder 
in those communities. 

Presently, 
rapidly 
market 


there 
tightening 
corn. Some 
see the necessity of 
CCC loan stocks as much as 175 
million bushels of corn to meet ani- 
mal population feeding requirements 
before new crop corn is available in 
good supply. 


appears to be a 
supply of free 
observers now 
pulling out of 
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Ogilvie Plans Starch 
Mill Expansion 


WINNIPEG—A major expansion 
program for the starch mill of Ogil- 
vie Flour Mills Co., Ltd. at Fort Wil- 
liam, Ont., is under consideration, an- 
nounces V. W. Maclean, manager at 
Fort William. 

The starch plant employs about 50 
people. Started in 1944 it is said to 
be the only wheat starch industry in 
Canada. Starch is shipped to paper 
mills, textile mills and adhesive 
manufacturers 





Highlights of Canadian Grain Business 


WINNIPEG 


Elevators, Ltd. 


Recent important tendencies in the Canadian trade picture 
have been listed by Canadian Grain Commentary, 


publication of Toronto 


@ An improvement in western crop prospects due to rains in the last half of 
June, with current promise of nearly average yields; 


@ Some betterment also evident in eastern Canadian crops but with prospects 


still below normal; 


@A heavy internal movement of grain; 


@ Continued brisk export movement of wheat, with other grains lagging; 


@ An acceleration of general delivery quota increases until well over half of 
the western points are now on a 6 or 7 bu. basis; 

@ Greatly improved Lakehead stocks of oats and barley. With domestic and 
export demand unaggressive, most of the tightness in the cash and futures 


market has been removed; and 


@ Forward export bookings of grain remaining dull, with every indication of 
a slow-down in export shipments during the last part of July. 
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Text of USDA 
Wheat Export 
Changes Released 


WASHINGTON — True D. Morse, 
acting secretary of agriculture, an- 
nounced July 13 changes in US. 
wheat export programs, effective 
Sept. 4, 1956, which will assure that 
wheat sales for export will be drawn 
primarily from free market supplies 
rather than from stocks of the Com- 
modity Credit Corp. 

“All wheat export programs will 
be continued, with emphasis on hand- 
ling through normal trade channels. 
Special government aids will also be 


continued, but direct export assist- 
ance will be extended in the form 
of wheat from CCC stocks rather 
than in cash payments. CCC stocks 


of wheat will also be used in carry- 
ing out barter contracts and provid- 
ing supplies for domestic and foreign 
donation programs 

“Beginning Sept. 4, CCC will dis- 
continue sales at special prices for 
export under the International Wheat 
Agreement, and the special CCC Pro- 
gram for export outside IWA. CCC 
stocks of wheat will continue to be 
available under barter contracts and 
in payment of export subsidies at a 
price based on the world market. For 
all other purposes it will be avail- 
able only at the higher of 105% of 
the current price support level plus 
carrying charges on the domestic 
market on an unrestricted use basis. 


Normal Purchase Channels 

“Exporters will purchase wheat 
supplies for export under these pro- 
grams primarily through normal 
commercial channels in the free mar- 
ket.” 

Commenting on the announcement, 
Mr. Morse said, “Some export pro- 
grams have been developed under 
emergency conditions in an effort to 
regain and hold a fair share of the 
world wheat market. However, an 
undesirable trend had been the in- 
creased concentration of operations 
in CCC. For the marketing year 
which closed June 30, the great bulk 
of all wheat exports were from CCC 
stocks.” 

“The action we are announcing to- 


day—after long and intensive study 
of all factors involved—-will reverse 
this trend, returning the primary 


responsibility for handling wheat ex- 
ports to the commercial trade where 
it belongs, and where it can be hand- 
led most efficiently. More important, 
the increased demand on free sup- 
plies to meet export needs will 
strengthen the market and result in 
less acquisition of price-support 
stocks by CCC. As the free market 
strengthens, more loans will be re- 
deemed by farmers. 

“USDA, however, is not giving up 
any of its basic responsibility to en- 
courage and assist exports in every 
sound way. All export programs are 
being continued and pushed vigorous- 
ly. While in the form of CCC wheat 
instead of cash, the extent of direct 
assistance will be the same. 

“We expect no net increase in CCC 
inventory holdings of wheat as a re- 
sult of the export program changes 


CCC wheat will still move through 
barter and donation programs, and 
it will move out in payment of the 


export assistance 


“As the new Soil Bank program 
begins to take effect, with produc- 
tion levels cut below annual require- 
ments and export demand concen- 


trated in the free market, 
possible to dispose of 


it will be 
CCC surplus 
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FIRST WHEAT ARRIVES 
AT TOLEDO 


TOLEDO, OHIO—First shipments 


of 1956 wheat and barley have ar- 
rived in the Toledo market, A. E. 
Schultz, secretary of the Toledo 


soard of Trade, reports. One carload 
of wheat from central Indiana graded 
No. 1 red winter, weighed 61.3 Ib. 
to the bushel and had 13.7% moisture 
content. The carload of barley from 
southern Ohio was graded No. 1, 
weighed 47:5 Ib. to the bushel, had 
13.8% moisture content and was 98% 
sound. Both carloads were consigned 
to Cargill, Inc., Maumee, Ohio. 





tocks in an orderly way without 
disrupting markets.” 

Details of the revised export pro- 
rams for wheat and flour, including 


questions of rate determinations and 
the handling of the CCC supplies 
which are to be made available as 
pecial export assistance, will be de- 
eloped and announced before Sept. 
1, when the revised operations are 
to be effective 


S THE STAFF ’ re 


John Branston Heads 
GMI’s Millfeed Sales 


MINNEAPOLIS—J ohn Branston 
has been appointed manager of mill- 
feed il General Mills, Inc., 
Minneapoli Don A. Stevens, vice 
president and general manager of 
the company’s flour division has an- 


ounced. He succeeds T. M. Crosby, 


who was recently named assistant 
eneral manager of the special com- 
moditic division 

Mr. Branston joined General Mills’ 
predecessor cOmpany, Washburn- 
Crosby Co. in 1923 as an office boy 


he Ne A 


in t 


York branch. Most of his 
service with the company has been 
it the Buffalo office where he has 
moved up through many levels of ac- 
counting responsibility into sales, 
both domestic and export 


Mr. Branston was millfeed sales 
executive at the company’s Buffalo 
location for several years prior to his 


transfer to Minneapolis in 1955 as 
issistant to Mr. Crosby 
THE STAFF OF 


Texas AACC Unit 
Will Meet July 21 


FORT WORTH—The Lone Star 
Section of the American Association 
of Cereal Chemists will meet here 
July 21 at the Texas Hotel with ses- 
ions starting at 9 a.m 

The morning meeting will feature 
two speakers Dale E. Weibel, Texas 
A&M Experiment Station, Denton, 


who will report on recent experiment 


station developments in the state, and 
inother speaker on civil defense. Fol- 
lowing luncheon the group will hear 
i report from the new wheat crop 
committee and will engage in a gen- 
eral discussion of new crop character- 
istics. C. T. Newell surrus Mills, 
Inc., Fort Worth, will be chairman 
of this session 


CHURCHILL RATES CUT 


WINNIPEG Marine insurance 
rates for shipping using the Hudson 
Bay route have been reduced about 


1O% according to Mr L. Eliason, 


issistant ecretary of the Hudson 
Bay Route A ciation. She aid she 
received a ible from Sir Clement 
London that the joint hull 

had agreed to the reduc- 
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John H. Davis Accepts 
U.S. Nomination as 


Head of FAO 


WASHINGTON John H. Davis, 
former assistant secretary of agricul- 
ture, has agreed to accept the U.S. 
nomination as director general of the 
Foreign Agriculture Organization of 
the United Nations. Since the U.S. is 
the major contributor to FAO, his 
appointment to the post is seen as 
a foregone conclusion 

Mr. Davis is director of the Har- 
vard School of Business Administra- 
tion and he coined the term “agri- 
business” which indicates the gearing 
of agriculture with commerce. 

Mr. Davis would enter his new 
duties in the face of mounting crit- 
icism of FAO activities. The recent 
proposal for the establishment of an 
agricultural bank of surplus com- 
modities for feeding under-nourished 
and low income groups throughout 
the world is seen as unrealistic. It 
has little chance of acceptance this 
year because the Senate has killed 
further consideration of the plan. 


BAEAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Hubbard Names Head 
Of Minneapolis Office 


MANKATO, MINN Gerald J. 
Paquette became associated with the 
Hubbard Milling Co., Mankato, Minn., 
on July 1 as manager and wheat buy- 
er of the company’s Minneapolis grain 
office at 852 Minneapolis Grain Ex- 
change. 

Mr. Paquette, whose father is ex- 
ecutive vice president of the Osborne- 
MeMillan Elevator Co., entered the 
grain business with the Commodity 
Credit Corp. some years ago and for 
the past six years has been with 
Osborne-McMillan as wheat mer- 
chandiser. He is the new commander 
of the Grain Exchange Legion Post, 
Minneapolis, and active in other 
Grain Exchange activities 
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F ood Radiation to be 
Discussed Oct. 6 
At Kansas Meeting 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS—The 
program has been announced for the 
annual tri-section meeting of the 
American Association of Cereal 
Chemists here Oct. 5-6. The opening 
event will be a smorgasbord dinner 
at the Wareham Hotel at 6:30 p.m 
Oct. 5, at which H. E 
tor, Kansas extension 
discuss “The Second 
Agriculture.” 

On Oct. 6 a symposium on “Toniz- 
ing Radiation of Foods" will be pre 
sented at Willard Hall, Kansas State 
College, as follows 

9 am.—"“Ionizing Radiation: Their 
Production, Nature and Effects,” Dr 
R. H. MeFarland, professor of 
physics, Kansas State College 

9:45 a.m.——“Effect of Ionizing Radi- 
ation on Flour and Its Components,” 


Jones, direc- 
service, will 
Mile in Kansas 


Dr. Kenneth Gilles, General Mills, 
Inc.. Minneapolis 
10:30 am.—"“Effect of Lonizing 


Radiation on the Baking Properties 
of Flour,” Dr. Chas. S. McWilliams, 
Quartermaster Research and Devel- 
opment Command, Chicago 

11:45 am.—"“Effect of Ionizing 
Radiation on Stored Wheat,” Dr. Max 
Milner, department of flour and feed 
milling industries, Kansas State Col- 
lege. 

Following luncheon at 
Building, there will be a 
of association affairs by Dr 
Zeleny, president of AACC 


the Union 
discussion 
Lawrence 


MILLER 
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USDA Reviews PL480 Purchase Deals 


WASHINGTON 


About 158 million bushels of wheat (and wheat equiva- 


lent) have been authorized for purchase by foreign countries under Title I 
of Public Law 480 through June 30, 1956 

rhe U.S. Department of Agriculture, in announcing the status of wheat 
and wheat flour purchase authorizations, stated that 40 deals totaling ap- 
prox.mately $280 million (including some ocean transportation costs) have 
been concluded. Purchases have been completed under 25 of the authoriza 
tions as of June 30 


Outstanding 


authorizations under 


pleted at June 30 are shown in the 
PI. 480 Active Purchase 
Purchase Approx, Qt 
\u t ! i etr 
! 10 

18-04 Tr 
( il 
J 0 ‘ 
Kk ‘ 11 
I 1 
Pa 
I 13-04 
ry 
{ 17-1 
Yu 11 


which purchases had not 
accompanying table 


been com- 


Authorization 


iantity 
tons) jttatua 

Active Contracting authortsed 
hrovugh Get 1 

Active, Contracting authorised 
through Nov 0 

Active Contracting period expires 
July ! 

Active Contracting authorised 
through Novy iy 

Active Contracting authorised 
through Aug 1 

Act Contracting authorised 
through Get 1 

Act Contracting authorised 
through tet 1 

Act ‘ ntractt author ed 
through Aug 1 

Active Contracting suthorised 
through opt, 1 

Active Contracting suthorized 
through \up 1 

Act ‘ Contracting period expires 
July l 





Nebraska Wheat 
Group Studies 
Foreign Sales 


LINCOLN, NEB Plans to sell 
Nebraska wheat to Italy and Greece 
are being developed by the Nebraska 
Wheat Commission, along with a 
campaign to promote consumer edu 
cation regarding wheat food products 

At a two-day meeting here recent 
ly, the commission gave its approval 
to acting as host to a milling dele 


gation from both countries, selling 
wheat through the Foreign Agricul 
ture Service of the U.S. Department 


of Agriculture 

Wheat food products will be pro- 
moted through hotels and 
home extension Although 
no money has as yet been committed 
to this program, a 
tion with the Wheat 
Chicago, 


schools, 
agencies 


plan in coopera 
Flour Institute, 
is being considered 

Another project getting under way 
according to Leslie F. Sheffield, chief 
a study on the 
to beet cattle It 18 
the University 
Platte Experi 
the value 
io determine 
wheat 


of the commission, 1s 
feeding of wheat 
being worked on by 
of Nebraska North 
ment Station to 
of wheat 
the best 
to cattle 
Mr. Sheffield reported that receipt 
for the 1955 wheat crop 
all in, the total now 
more than $70,000 
taxed at the rate of “¢ bu., 
farmer paying the assessment from 
hi ile. Of this amount, $20,000 has 
been allocated to development, utili 
zation, and marketing projects. There 
$35-40,000 to still be 


increase 
as a feed and 


methods of feeding 


almost 
slightly 
The wheat is 


are 
being 


each 


remains some 
allocated 
Mr. Sheffield stressed that the plan 


to bring representatives from Italy 


and Greece 
guarantee 


to Nebraska included no 
that nations would 
purchase domestic wheat. He expects 
that hard red winter could be 
mixed with durum used in 
spaghetti and macaroni 

Members of the wheat commission 
present at the meeting included Car- 
son R. Smith, of Ogallala, chairman; 
Berton Cunningham, of Gurley; Tell 


these 


wheat 
and 


fort Ewing, Gering; and Willard 
Waldo, DeWitt. Also attending was 
iE. F. Frolik, associate director of the 


IEexperiment Stations for the Univer- 
sity of Nebraska, an ex officio mem- 
ber attending in place of W. V. Lam 
bert, dean of the college of agricul 
ture 
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Grain Moving Steadily 
To Eastern Seaboard 


BUFFALO Niagara frontier rail- 
roads are not feeling the impact of the 


teel strike as much as other divi 
sions, trade reports indicate 
One reason is the continued heavy 


exporting of grain to the seaboard 
The large number of freight cars be 
loaded daily at waterfront ele 
vators is taking up the slack in steel 
shipments 

The 
owned grain is likely 
definitely 


ing 


movement of government 
to continue in 
Ore boats are moving into 
the trade and the rising shipments to 
Buffalo must move out of 
tors to rail cars 
pace from day 


the eleva 
to provide storage 
to day 


BREAD 1 THE BTA OF LiFe 
HONDED GRAIN IS THE US 
b f bonded mar ninthe ft ‘ « 
i 1? t! eretar f ! lr 7 it ra 
Trade J | 6 ¢ mitted) 
hie t it ltarl 
! if 
! 
1&8 
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IWA Sales Total 550,000 Bu. 


WASHINGTON Sales of 550,000 
bu. of wheat and flour in wheat 
equivalent were confirmed by the 


Commodity Credit Corp. for July 4-10 
inclusive under the International 
Wheat Agreement the 1955 
56 year quotas 


against 


Sales for the week included 54,07% 
ewt. of flour (126.000 bu. in wheat 
equivalent) and 424,000 bu. of wheat 


The importing country principally in 


volved in the sales the 
lands 


Cumulative 


WAS Nether 
sales by the US. since 
1955-56 


131,374 


the opening of quotas for the 
year on June 27, 1955, total 
bu 

The US 


fure has 


Department of Agricul 
that the 1955-56 
the Netherlands 
Surinam and Venezuela 
filled 


announced 
quotas assigned to 
territory of 
had 


been 
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Final Approval 
Of Hedging Bill 
Expected Soon 


WASHINGTON-—The bill liberaliz- 
ing the Commodity Exchange author- 
ity control over speculative trading 
to widen the hedging market for proc- 
essors of commodities has passed both 


chambers of Congress and has gone 
to the White House for signature. 
This final action is expected without 
doubt 

‘The measure in general permits the 
processor of an agricultural commodi- 
ty to make substantial purchases ot 


any commodity needed in his process- 
ing business at appropriate times ac- 
to his judgment and to hedge 


cording 


them in the commodity futures mar- 
ket 

This change in the law will only 
affect a small number of companies. 
CEA authorities say they contem- 
plate a reasonably liberal administra- 
tive decision which will give process- 
ors the elbow room they need in 
hedging their cash purchases from 
farmers 

BREAD 18 THM BTAFF OF LIftt——— 


USDA Buys Flour 


For Domestic Relief 


WASHINGTON Purchases of 
670,000 Ib. of flour and 720,000 Ib. of 
cornmeal for domestic relief were an- 
nounced by the U.S, Department of 
Agriculture 

Flour vendors and prices were: 
Mills, Ine., 470,000 Ib. at $5.13, 


Burru 


THE 


f.o.b. Ft. Worth; Flour Mills 
ica, Inc., 200,000 Ib. at 
St. Louis. 

Cornmeal! vendors and prices wer: 
Humphrey Mills, Memphis, 40,000 |b 
white, regular, at $4.05 f.o.b. Mem 
phis; Alabama Flour Mills, Decatur, 


of Amer 
$5.16, f.o.b 


Ala., 520,000 lb., white, regular at 
$4.10 f.o.b. Decatur; Murphey Grain 
& Milling Co., Owensboro, Ky., 160 


000 \lb., yellow, regular at $4.05 f.o.b 
Owensboro. 

USDA officials also announced that 
a request for offers has been made to 
cover 13,164,000 Ib. of wheat flour and 
7,734,000 Ib. of cornmeal! for relief di 
tribution, 

The new request for offers require 
that bids be made not than 
4:30 p.m. (EDT) July 20 for accept 
ance by USDA not later than 1 p.m 


later 


(EDT) July 22 for delivery from 
mills on these respective dates: Flour 
not later than Aug. 10 and cornmeal 
not later than Aug. 20, ex-mil! 

SREAO i6 THE BTAF ; re 


R. C. Booth Becomes 


Partner in Brokerage 


CHICAGO—Ronald C. Booth, who 
previously headed the Piper Grain & 
Milling Co., Cedar Rapids, Iowa, ha 
been accepted as a general partner 


in the Chicago brokerage firm of 
Lamson Bros. & Co., effective July 
i 


Mr. Booth recently announced the 
sale of the last of his country eleva 
tors in Iowa and the liquidation of 
the Piper Grain & Miliing Co 

In the country end of the grain 
and feed business for 30 years, M1 
Booth is a former president of the 
Grain & Feed Dealers National Assn 
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Million Acres of Wheat 
Included in Soil Bank 


WASHINGTON—The interest of 
farmers in the soil bank, particularly 
in the spring wheat area signifi- 
cant impressive, U.S, Department 

Agriculture officials report. De- 


partment officials recently completed 


finding 
50.000 


bank 
as man a 

sign up this year 
trip 


11s 


tour of the soil area 


that in one state 
ners 
This 
larte! 
offices 
do not disclose all 
program to 
areas. It was made known to f 
it country 


may 
field head 
offic indicat that st 
and ASC county comn 
the att 


farmers in 


of national 


ite 
itteemen 
ractions of 
drouth 
irmers 


the 


tne 
meetings that 
entitled not only to the drouth 
ments for wheat but they 
obtain soil bank payments for under- 
planting of their controlled 
Crops a point which ms 
difference the 
would be ivailable 
USDA published a 
report on participation in 
the 1956 crop It 
a two million acre pa! 
bank cer- 
to 


are 
pay- 


ilso can 


acreage 
ike a sub- 
tantial 
vhich 
This 


Hminary 


in payments 


to them 
week pre- 
bank for 


hows nearly 


tne oil 


ticipation under various soil 
tificate but 
what crops have 


plowed under 


values fail disclose 


hee n cut 


clipped 


or otherwise made part 


of the soil bank 

This USDA report concentrates on 
the amount of money made available 
to producers through soil bank cer 
tificates, but such reports miss the 
item of major importance it thi 
time: Which crops are being sacri 
ficed to gain monetary advantage in 
the soil bank? 

However the report confirms there 


nave 


land 


been nearly 700,000 
included in the 


of 


acres 


soil bank 


More than a million acres of wheat 
have been brought into the program 
thus far, but since the amount of 
money assigned to the wheat certifi- 
cate soil bank payments amounts to 
only approximately seven million dol- 


lars it must be concluded that this 
soil bank contribution does not reflect 
any great reduction of the wheat 
crop and more likely reflects 
drouthed-out or blown out wheat land 
in the red winter wheat belt 

It is not believed that this report 
reflects any reduction in the spring 


wheat belt nor that it accurately rep- 


resents the potential large oat clip- 
ping acreage, 
BREAC THe STAFF r re 


Raymond Bag Names 


Eastern Manager 
MIDDLETOWN, OHIO 
Wicks 
district 
mond Bag Corp., 


Deane F 
appointed eastern 
of the Ray- 
multiwall bag divi- 
the Albemarle Paper Manu- 
facturing Co., 


has been 


sales manager 
sion of 
it has been announced 


by J. R. Clements, vice president and 
general sales manager of Raymond. 

Mr. Wicks’ eastern sales district 
will headquarter at 21 West St., 


New York. Sales in 
the district are Harry Houser, East 


representatives 


Aurora, N.Y.; Charles D. Masone, 
Thomas C. Splane and Robert Wal- 
ters, all of New York City 





Total Flour 


Flour production of U.S. mills in 
June, as estimated on the basis of 
weekly reports to The Northwestern 


Milles 


{or 


from mills believed to account 
of the total U.S. output, 
smounted to 17,318,700 sacks. Daily 
output for the 21 working 
of the month was about 824,700 


(0'% 


AVCTANE 
day 
sack 

Both total output and average daily 
production were less than for the pre- 

month which had one more 
ing day. The total production 
and daily average output in June also 
was less than for June, 1955, when 
there also was one more working day. 

\!l production centers showed de- 
clines in total and daily average pro- 
duction in June compared with May. 
lhe daily average production in June 
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also failed to come up to the 1946-55 
daily average for the month. (See 
accompanying chart.) 


The estimated June production of 


17,318,700 sacks represented a de 
cline of 7.1% from the May total of 
18,639,000 sacks. The June total was 


also 6.2% less than that produced in 
June of last year when 
one more working day 

The June estimated daily average 
of 824,700 sacks represented a“ drop ol 
2.6% from the May average of 847 
000 sacks. This also was a de 
cline from the 840,000-sack average 
in June of last year 

Daily average output was down 
during June in each of the millin 
areas. The biggest drop off occurred 
in the central and southeastern states 
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acks was 12% less than the 180.700 
ick average in May 

The Northwest daily averaged 
dropped in June to 130,000 sacks 
,8% under the May average of 135 
100 sacks. Minneapolis production 
was off 6.2% from 42,100 sacks in 
May to 39,500 sacks in June, and the 
interior northwestern mills’ daily pro- 
duction went down 2.7 from 
93.000 sacks in May to 90.500 sacks 
in June, to account for the over-all 
drop in the Northwest averag 

The mills in the Southwest report- 
ing to The Northwestern Miller had 
i decline in daily average production 
where June daily production of 95,700 
of 3.2' In May, the average was 


Decline 


246,400 compared with the 
June average of 238,400, Kansas City 
mills led this decline, 
daily 
unde 


S ick S 


sack 5 


the June ave: - 
production of 50,500 sacks 
the May output of 54,300 
Interior southwestern mills re- 
porting had a 2.2% decline in the 
daily from 192,100 sacks in 
May to 187.900 sacks in June 
Buffalo 


aye 


oe A 
("A 


iverage 


mills to The 


reporting 


Northwestern Miller produced daily 
an average of 93,900 sacks in June, 
13% less than the May average of 
98,100 sacks. The mills on the North 


Pacific Coast reported a 2.1% drop in 


daily average production—from 61,- 
800 sacks in May to 60,500 sacks in 
June 


U.S. Wheat Flour Production for June, 1956 


(Figures for Buffalo, Kansas 
Adjusted estimates for the t.s 
account for approximately 75% 


City and 


of the total 


Minneapolis 


Interior Northwest 


NORTHWEST 
Kansas City 


Interior 


SOUTHWEST 
BUFFALO 
CENTRAL AND SOUTHEAST 
NORTH PACIFIC COAST 
TOTALS 
Percent of U.S. Tota 
ADJUSTED ESTIMATES, U.S. 
AVERAGE PER DAY 


*Indicates actual census total 


based on reports from mills which 


Minneapolis represent 100° of production. 


are believed to 


U.S. wheat flour output.) 
June May June, 
1956 1956 1955 
830,300 927,000 955,400 
1,901,400 2,045,800 1,686,900 
2,731,700 2,972,800 2,642,300 
1,059,700 1,193,500 1,074,100 
3,946,500 1.926.400 4,027,400 
5,006,200 5,419,900 5,101,500 
1,972,000 2,159,100 2,206,500 
2,008,800 2,391,400 2.105,900 
1,270,300 1,359,800 1,179,700 
12,989,000 14,303,000 13.235,900 
75.0 76.7 71.6 
17,318,700 18,639,000* 18,470,000* 
824,700 847,000* 840,000* 
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Curtiss C, Coleman 


Terrance Hanold Succeeds Curtiss 
Coleman as Pillsbury Treasurer 


MINNEAPOLIS—Terrance Hanold 
has been elected treasurer of Pills 
bury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, succeed 
ing Curti C, Coleman who resigned 
to accept a position a ice president 
of the First National Bank of Min- 
neapoll 

Mr. Hanold was formerly assistant 
general counsel, general credit man- 
ager issistant secretat ind assist 
ant treasurer. Mr. Hanold joined 
Pillsbur legal department in 1946 
ifter serving as law secretary to the 
chief istice of the Supreme Court 
of Minnesota, workin everal years 
in private law practice and serving 
is legal counsel for the Minneapolis 
Star & Tribune Co. He attended the 
College f St. Thomas St. Paul, and 
wa raduated from the University 
of Minnesota law schoo! in 1936 

In addition to his legal responsi 
bilitic Mr Hanold ha directed the 
company credit operations and 
group insurance and retirement pro 
‘ram. and has been responsible for 
the operation of the Pillsbury Build 
ing C a subsidiar corporation 
which owns the compan headquar 
ters building in Minneapol He is 
a member of the Minnesota Bar Assn 
and the American Bar Asst 

Mr. Coleman will head the nation- 
al corporations division of First Na 
tional 

A graduate of the University of 
Minnesot Mr. Coleman joined Pills- 
bury in 1929 as a clerk in the grain 
accounting department. He transfer 
red to the cashier's department in 
1930 and became assistant cashier in 
1932 

He attained the rank f major in 
the Army Air Corps dur World 





WHEAT CROPS LIMITED 
ON FEDERAL LAND 


WASHINCTON — The growing of 
wheat (except class 2 durum) on land 
from the federal government 
has been restricted by the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture. Wheat is 
one of 11 price supported commod- 
ities declared in surplus supply and 
added production on federally-owned 


leased 


land is being limited, the announce- 
ment states. Other crops which are 
being restricted similarly are rye, 


corn, grain sorghums, oats and bar- 
ley. 





War II and was promoted to asssist- 
ant treasurer at Pillsbury shortly 
after his return from service. In 1948 


he was elected treasurer of the com- 
pany 

Active in civic affairs, Mr. Cole 
man is immediate past president of 
the Minneapolis Chamber of Com- 


chairman of 
committee. He also is a 
director of the Hennepin County 
Chapter, American Red Cross. He has 
been active Ing campaigns 


merce and is currently 
its executive 


in fund rai 


of the Red Cros joy Scouts of 
America, Orchestral Association of 
Minneapolis ind the Minneapolis 
YMCA 

BREA 5 THe STAFF rewire 


Commerce Department 
Releases May Flour 
Production Figures 


WASHINGTON--Wheat flour pro 


duction in May totaled 18,639,000 
sack averaging 847,000 sacks pet 
working day, according to the U.S 


department of Commerce 
The Northwe 


tern Mil'er’s estimate 


of June 19 placed total production 
at 19,302,300 sacks or 3.6% higher 
than the government figure, and 
the daily workin da iverage at 
877.400 sack 

The government figures compare 
with an average output per working 
day of 828,000 sacl in April and 
834,000 sacks in May, 1955. Wheat 
flour mills in May operated at 79.2% 
of capacity compared ith 77.4 and 
78.4%, respectively, for the previou 
month and the same month a year 
avo 


Flour mills in May ground 42.878.- 


000 bu. of wheat compared with 39.- 
945,000 bu. in the previous month 
Wheat offal output was estimated at 


362,902 ton by 


Commerce 


the Department of 


Rye flour production in May was 
estimated at 184,000 icks. Rye 
grindings were estimated at 419.000 
bu. and 2,295 tons of rye offal were 
produced 

The figures represent the produc- 
tion of all commercial mills in the 
U.S. About 97% of the totals are re- 
ported by the 375 larvest mills and 
the balance estimated. The estimated 
portion is based on a survey of the 


maller mills in 1950 


MILLER 


Canadian Crops 
Show Promise 


WINNIPEG—-Western Canada's 
crop outlook continues to improve 
and the drouth area in Alberta and 
Sa itchewan has been reduced con 
Siderably. In eastern Saskatchewan 
and st of Manitoba excess moist 
ure conditions prevail 

Karly and in-between crops gen 
e! are in excellent condition, but 
lat eeded crops vary vreatly In 
the drouth regions they are poor. The 
same is true in water-logged sections 
of Manitoba and eastern Saskatche 
wan, but based on present conditions 
the outlook for all crops suggests bet 
ter than average yields. The situation 
h been strengthened by the addi 
tional rains of the past week and gen 
eo favorable weather for crop de 
\ pment 

In some regions grasshoppers have 
increased their activity. They are 
confined to sections of central Mani 
toba and a few widely scattered dis- 
tricts in Saskatchewan. Other insects 
are barely mentioned. Weed growth 
is exceptionally heavy and where wet 

conditions have hindered spray 
ir perations, competition with 
grain crops will be heavy. Wild oats 
ind wild millet continue to forge 
ahead, but as long as sufficient moist 
ure is available it is doubtful if millet 
will make much headway 

Karly wheat, oat ind barley are 
now in head over western Canada 
ind early sown flax now beyond 
the blossom stage. However, it must 
be remembered that some late barley 
and flax is only a few inches above 
the ground 

Erosion Taking Toll 

For the first time since the 1930's 
when black blizzards swept Western 
Canada as well a ections of the 
U.S. it has become very evident that 
water erosion is taking a heavy toll 


particularly in eastern Saskatchewan 


and the undulating lands of Mani 
toba. Shoe-string and gully erosion is 
ident over large acreages, including 
those cropped early Leaching is com 
non and on many fields harvesting 
operatior will be costly because of 
iter erosion 
While prospect for earl and in 
termediate crops are excellent at 
present, there are some authoritative 
bose rs who doubt if final return 
r all major field crops will show 
better than average outturn 
An indication of the improved 
noisture condition in Western Cana 
da over the past week is shown in 
the Searle Grain Co. report to July 
10 It shows total over-all moisture 
dition for the three prairie pro 
nees at 98% of normal compared 
vith 96% the week previous and 
132% a year ago. While the im 
provement may appear mall, it is 
rather ignificant at thi season of 
the year 


Standard Milling Co. 


Declares Dividends 


KANSAS CITY The Standard 
lilling Co i Delawar corporation 
leclared a quarterly dividend of 
per share on cia A ind cla 
B” commor tock of che corpora 
{ payable Au 15, to stockhold 
f record Aug. 1 
Holder of commort tock of the 
standard Milling Co in Illinois cor 
poration who have not exchanged 
tne} hare for cla \ ind class 
B hare of Delaware corporation 
vill be entitled to receive a dividend 


f 15¢ 
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Seaway’s Advantages 


To Toledo Outlined 


TOLEDO, OHTO Economic ad 
vantages brought by the St. Lawrence 


Seaway can increase Toledo's grain 
traffic by 50% within 20 years, Wal 
ter P. Hedden, special consultant to 


the To'edo-Lucas 
thority, believes 
To attract the fullest potential in 
grain volume, Mr Hedden recom 
mended that the Port Authority take 
steps toward construction of a 6 
million-bushel elevator on the Toledo 
waterfront Because of special 


County Port Au 


its 


powers, the Authority itself is in the 
best position to acquire the land, he 
said. It then could decide whether 
to lease the site to private interests 
for construction of an elevator, o1 
build the elevator itself and lease it 
to private operators 

Mr. Hedden outlined the contents 


of his report 
survey 


the result of a 3-month 
at a meeting of Port Authori 
ty directors and advisory members 
city and county officials and represen 
tatives of the Toledo Board of Trad 
and grain shipping and 
companies 

Holding out the possibility thet To 
ledo 


processing 


could boost its grain receipts 
from last year’s figure of 99 million 
bushels to 150 million in 1975, Mr 
Hedden said this city is in an ex 
cellent position to reap the benefits 
that will come from use of larger 
vessels when the Seaway is opened 
He described as extremely good vhe 


chance that Toledo can gain 
share of the grain business 


a large. 


SREAO 1 THE STAFF OF Lire 


Boston Nears Record 
For Grain Shipments 


BOSTON Grain exports from the 
Port of Boston are approaching a 43 
year-old record for grain shipments 
in a peacetime year. The Port of 
joston Commission announced that 
13,098,484 bu. of grain were shipped 
in the first six months of the calen 
dar year. The record for a peacetime 
year is 26 million bushels shipped in 
1913, The all-time record for any 
year was 33 million bushels shipped 
in 1916 when Europe was at war and 


making heavy demands on the U.S 
for grain 

A record for a one-ves el-load of 
dry cargo leaving the port was set 


in April when the S.S. Nevadan load 


ed 509,600 bu, in 40 hours from the 
east joston elevator, operated by 
the Continental Grain Co 
Pennington Will 
Rebuild Bakery 
CINCINNATI Officials of the 
Pennington Bros. bakery firm here 


aid they plan immediate reconstruc- 
tion of their Washington Court 
House plant, completely destroyed by 
fire recently 


He said reconstruction would take 
ibout three months, and that the 
firm's plants in Cincinnati and Ken 
tucky would fulfill orders until the 


new building is completed 


ener * THe arare ’ re 


Headquarters Moved 

NEW YORK.-Standard Brands 
Inc,, has moved its headquarters of 
fice in New York City to the Stand 
ard Brands Bldg. on Madison Ave. at 
99th St. The company 
long-term lease in the 
building extending the 
between 58th and 59th The 
company’ & New York for 
merly located for 27 years in the Ful 
ler Bidg block south 


taken a 
16 story 
block 


has 
new 
entire 
Streets 


office was 


one 
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Mill sales offices were settling back 
to normal gradually this week after 
a week-end flour push that saw book- 


inws of an estimated 14 million sacks 
of springs, hard winters and soft 
winters. The 14 million sack esti- 


mate included 6 million springs, 5 
million hard winters and 3 million 
sft winters, Although it was still 
too early July 16 to tell exactly how 
far bookings had been extended, some 
mill representatives said that many 
buyers had taken care of all their 
needs through Dec. 21. 

The springs blitz that started late 
July 13 saw prices cut nearly 60¢ 
sack. Bakers who had been inclined 
to wait to see what the new crop 
would do to prices were quick to 
jump into the market at this level, 
especially in view of the rising mar- 
ket attributed to the USDA an- 
nouncement about export policies. 
The business was done in all grades 
of springs, with family flour the ex- 
ception 

Sales by spring wheat mills were 
estimated at 608% of capacity for 
last week. This figure included a large 
part of the week-end business, but 
there was more to be added. The 
bulge of family flour business in mid- 
week was also included. 

Mills in the Southwest booked ad- 
ditional 30-90 days’ supplies for many 
buyers. Sales were estimated at 70% 
of capacity for the week, a figure 
which does not include the week-end 
business. That push is expected to 
bring the sales percentage to 650% 


for this week compared to 70% for 
last week and 1,988% the week be- 
fore 

Soft wheat mills in the central 
states sold mostly to cracker makers 


with the sales estimated at 250% of 
five-day capacity. The trade was re- 
ported as awaiting volume business 
in pastry flours. 

Rye flour sales picked up sharply 
during last week as the price moved 
higher and mills offered protection. 

U.S. flour production last week 
averaged 89% of five-day capacity, 
compared with 77% for the Fourth 
of July week before and 93% of a 
year Production last week was 
above the holiday week in every mill- 
ing center and area, but compared 
with the corresponding week a year 
ago, only the North Pacific Coast and 
Minneapolis showed gains in output 
while the Southwest held its own. 
(See tables on page 15.) 


Northwest 


Minneapolis: Family flour bookings 
in quantity swelled spring wheat flour 


ago 


business last week, but by July 16, 
sales departments had _ forgotten 
about that business and were busy 


totaling up big bakery flour bookings 
made over the week-end, 

Sales activity last week for the 
spring wheat mills averaged 608% of 
capacity, compared with 201% the 
week before and 243% a year ago. 
This volume was the largest in any 
week since the middle of August last 
year when sales hit 645% of capac- 
ity. The 608° included a large part, 
but not all of the business done over 
the week-end 

The week-end push is reported to 
have started late July 13 when a 
medium-sized mill offered new crop 
spring standard patent to a big bak- 
ery account at $5.77 sack, carlot, 
Minneapolis, for delivery after Sept. 





Flour Blitz Develops; 
All Types Share Boom 


1. This was about 45¢ under the price 
being generally quoted at the time 
The blitz was on when the big mills 
accepted the challenge by cutting the 
price another 10¢ sack to $5.67 

Bakery buyers found the price too 
attractive to resist and bookings 
amounting to 5 to 6 million sacks 
were estimated to have been made 

All bakery grades were sold with 
the standard price differentials per- 
taining. Most buyers were 
have booked through Dec. 31 

Returning to last week's activity, 
business was rather quiet after the 
family push subsided in mid-week 
There was a little better interest re 
ported in clears. Otherwise, 
waited on the sidelines for 
prices which they had 
after the new crop 
menced. 

The family business done last week 
did not extend into the Northwest 
But indications on July 16 were that 
there would be business this week in 
case sizes. The price went down the 
equivalent of 20¢ sack on those sizes 
July 13 and then advanced a like 
amount July 16 with mills offering 
protection, It was felt that the higher 
wheat market which prevailed this 
week would help to encourage consid- 
erable buying. 

Shipments from spring wheat mills 
last week averaged 94% of five-day 
capacity, compared with 105% of the 
week before and 103% of a year ago 

Flour production in the Northwest 
averaged 87% of five-day capacity 
last week, compared with 74% for 
the week previous and 93% for a year 
ago. Minneapolis production averaged 
80% of capacity, as against 74% the 
week previous and 75% of a year ago, 
while mills in the interior Northwest 
averaged 90% production last week, 
74% the week before and 102% in 
the corresponding week a year ago 

Quotations July 13, 100-Ib. cottons, 
carlots: Standard patent $6.16@6.26, 
short patent $6.26@6.36, high gluten 
$6.6606.76, first clear $5.47@5.92, 
whole wheat $6.06@6.16, family $6.45 
@6,90. 


said to 


buyers 
lowe! 
anticipated 


harvest com 


Southwest 


Kansas City: Large scale bookings 
of hard winter wheat flour were made 
last week, when the change in gov- 


ernment wheat export policies 


touched off a wave of bullishness. All 
but one of the major chains and many 
independent bakers took from 30 to 
90 days additional flour needs and 
estimates of the total sales ranged 
upward of five million sacks of hard 
winters. 

Many independent bakers who 
booked only a small amount or not 
at all on the big sales days early in 
July came into the market this time 
when they had the opportunity to 
rectify their original oversight at the 
same price level, There still are a 
few holdouts, however. 

A large proportion of the nation’s 
bakery flour needs now are covered 
to the end of the calendar year. Some 
of the chains did not go all the way 
and took only an additional 30 days, 
but these were the exception. 

Prior to the government announce- 
ment of policy change, bakery flour 
interest was dull and appeared likely 
to stay that way. However, there was 
a good volume of family flour busi- 
ness done early last week and many 
mills booked their customers for pe- 


riods ranging from 60 days to six 
months. Most buyers took 120 days’ 
needs. There was some additional 


family flour sold over the week-end 
after the government announcement 
was made. Some of the family flour 
distributors then added to their pre- 
vious commitments. 

jookings last week averaged 70% 
of capacity compared with 1,988% in 
the previous week and 2,368% a year 


ago. This week’s average probably 
will run in excess of 650%. 
Export trade continued light and 


mostly comprised small lots to Latin 
America. Norway was in the market 
and presumably bought some flour at 
cheap prices but volume was small. 

Clears were steady, with some do- 
mestic sales of high ash clears made 
for August-September shipment 
Otherwise trade was dull. 

Prices were unchanged from a week 
earlier, except for family flours which 
showed a slight advance. Quotations 
July 12, car lots, sacked, Kansas 
City: Hard winter bakery short pat- 
ent $5.40@5.45, standard 95% patent 
$5.30@5.35, straight $5.25@5.30, 
established brands family flour $6.10 
(6.95, first clears $4.40@4.70, second 
clears $4.25@4.30, 1% ash clears or 
higher $3.95@4.15. 

Wichita: Mills operated 4% days 
at capacity last week. Sales, confined 
almost entirely to family flour, aver- 
aged 170% of capacity, compared 
with 1,050% the preceding week and 
1500% a year ago. Shipping direc- 
tions were very good: Prices July 13 


(Continued on page 





Semolina Interest Continues Limited 


A few semolina sales here and 
there for quick shipment kept the 
sales picture from being entirely 


empty last week. Vacations in the 
spaghetti and macaroni industry still 
were being felt even though 
have gone back to work 

Durum went up 1l¢ during the week 
and caused an advance in the semo- 
lina price. Durum wheat testing 60 
lb. was quoted July 13 at Minneapo- 
lis at $2.61 bu. The price of 100% 
semolina went up 5¢ to $6.65 cwt., 
bulk Minneapolis. The 50% durum- 
50% hard wheat blend stayed the 
same last week, but an advance in 
the hard wheat price July 16 caused 
a 5¢ advance to $6.50 cwt 

More macaroni and spaghetti manu- 
facturers were reported to be con- 
verting to all-durum operations with 
the improved outlook for durum 

Last week's production averaged 


some 





53% of five-day capacity, compared 
with 48% of the week previous and 
57% for the corresponding week a 
year ago 

Prices for No. 1 durum 
13.5% moisture or less at Minne- 
apolis July 13, were as follows: 
*hO to 64 Ib $2.6172.66 
6 b. or better 1 1 
an) it ‘ 1 9 
' 


wheat, 


it 2.61 
Ib if 


*Selected quality 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 
Durum products output as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller by mills representing 
ipproximately 100% of the total U.8s. durum 


capacity, in sacks, based on five-day week 
6-day wk. Wkly. % 

ca pro- of ca- 

pacity duction pacity 

July 9-13 168.500 89.11 63 
Pre us week . 168.500 °20 B66 48 
Year ago 168.500 95.491 67 

Crop year 

production 

July 1, 19546-July 13, 1956 169.679 

July 1, 1955-July 16, 1955 203,007 


*Revised 
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Bran Strengthens 
As Other Millfeed 


Prices Stay Firm 


Better interest in bran, which was 
reported to have stemmed from fear 
that the reduced oats crop would 
bring some shortages of that type of 
feed, gave that millfeed a strong 
undertone in the week ended July 16. 
Prices were up $2.50@3 as competi- 
tion was waged over the inadequate 
supplies. Other feeds generally held 
their own although there was some 
pronounced weakness in flour midds 
at Chicago. 

Reports on formula feed business 
in the Northwest last week varied 
somewhat, but at least some improve- 
ment in demand was noted by some 
feed men. 

Turkey feed sales were a 
setter with that type of feed 
out in heavy volume to the 
number of now heavier birds. Some 
manufacturers also reported fairly 
good demand for other types of poul- 
try feeds, including grower and still 
some starter. With farmers making 
use of their home-grown grains, 
poultry concentrates were moving 
steadily. 

Some _ disappointment was ex- 
pressed with hog concentrates, while 
there was said to be fair demand for 
pig feeds. Reduced numbers of spring 
pigs in this area cut into the potential 
market. Dairy and cattle feed busi- 
ness was reported quiet by some, with 
pastures in good condition, but others 
said dairy feed business was a little 
better than expected. 

A drab but generally normal sum- 
mertime market prevailed for formu- 
la feeds in the Southwest. Business 
last week was about unchanged from 
the previous period, with only turkey 
feeds showing the customary season- 
al increase in volume. Production 
peaks for the year have been passed 
for chick feeds, and egg feed volume 
is currently moderate. Good rains in 
the Southwest have brought improve- 
ment in pastures over a wide area 
and grass is in better condition than 
usual for this time of year. 

Adding to the retarding factors in 
part of the area is the beginning of 
new crop small grain harvest and 
marketing. There are many reports 
of poor quality and low yields on oats, 
however, and indications that con- 
siderable acreage may be “deposited” 
in the soil bank in lieu of reductions 
in corn area. 

Some feed manufacturers in the 
central states reported a comfortable 
backlog of orders during the week 
ending July 11, but others said they 
were planning their operations on a 
hand-to-mouth basis. 

No entirely satisfactory explana- 
tion could be found for this apparent 
discrepancy, but much of the differ- 
ence was believed to arise from the 
varieties of feed offered. Hog feeds 
and some poultry feeds were moving 
out at a fair to good rate, while some 
persons said turkey, broiler, cattle 
and dairy rations were slow. Observ- 
ers said the good hog market is en- 
couraging growers to adopt sound 
feeding programs. 

Millfeed production by mills in the 


pace- 
going 
large 


Northwest, the Southwest and at 
Buffalo, representing 75% of the 


combined flour milling capacities of 
those areas amounted to 44,914 tons 
last week, according to figures com- 
piled by The Northwestern Miller 
Production for the current week 


compared with an output of 40,201 in 
the previous week and 45,016 in the 
corresponding week of a year ago 
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Wheat Futures Advance 10c 
As Mills and Exporters Buy — — eens 

















Wheat futures found I t fuel larger than the week before and to- set 
argh y- apf oe A Statistical Service Provided Continuously for Readers of 
in market news of last week and shot taled 796 cars and Duluth inspections 
ff into the wild blue yonder. A big totaled 843 cars. The average protein The Northwestern Miller for More Than Half a Century 
factor in er-all market strength of the hard red spring wheat tested 
vas the approval by the U.S. Depart- at Minneapolis during the week was 
ment of Agriculture of the changed 14.48%; durum wheat 12.46% 
‘ a hiidlioes. ‘ “ : . WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (OWT. 
es =i PRINT tis vibe se re - ash wheat went over to the Sep- ir production in principal manufacturing areas by mill reporting currently to The 
which puts the privat rain traders tember basis during the week. There vestern Miller with relationship of production to capacity and to the total estimated 
. f j ’ s i 
back into the export business pic- was a fairly active demand for the . al mits in the \ expressed in percentage 
ture. Large lume flour bookings and spot grain from mills to cover flour J ily 9 13, *Previous Ju 1.) ily 12-16 July as i 
poe wr 19 194 q ; 
the crop report also contributed to sales. At the close of the week, how- , an err an she ase 
the trong undertone which, in the’ eyer, demand for the higher proteins 1,191, 30¢ 1 . 1 TL 1,244,399 1,124 
; : , - ' ‘ : , ' 1964 ‘ ot 
week endl! July 16, advanced op- fel] off and premiums for the 16% ( theast 159 16) 64 i 61 
tion price t% @10¢ bu. Minneapolis bracket were off 5¢ from the week Coast i 0, 3 4] 2.269 62.204 
futures showed the sharpest gains before. Premiums were down 1¢ on 4 os : ' 
Closir prices for wheat futures’ the 14% proteins and down 2¢ on the | f total 1 :; 
July 16 were: Chicago—July $2.14% 15% proteins. On July 13, the follow- ed 
D215 September $2.17%@2.17%, ing trading ranges prevailed: Ordi- Crop yeat ir produet 
9911 99 " . r ‘ . Percentage of capacity operated in 5-da weed hu it 
Decem| $2.21% @2.21 March nary No. 1 dark northern spring or erg me nar 
: 2 - ily 9 re u i ! uly 1¢ i 1 " uly | 
2.22% @2.22, May $2.1%%; Kansas No. 1 northern spring and 11% pro- 19 weel i9 1964 19 Tt 19 
City July $2.13, September $2.17, tein wheat, 100@13¢ over the Septem ) t ‘ ’ 50 ) 9 1248.04 
December $2.19%, March $2.20%, ber price; 12% protein 13@18¢ over; ‘ ¢ > + 4 + : whith 
May $2.17 Minneapoli July 13% protein 154@20¢ over; 14% pro- nd ; ’ 1,069.04 
$2.39%, September {$2.3 Decem- tein 18@23¢ over; 15% protein 20@ setae ' oor 
ber $2.31 25¢ over; 16% protein 25@30¢ over ) ’ } f Hui 6,419,648 
The USDA announcement concern- the September SOUTHWES NORTHWEST 
ing the change in poli on the ex- There was little change in durum Kansas City Minnenpoltia 
portir f Commodity Credit Corp prices, with top still quoted at $2.65 5-day weeh Flour % a , —— 

i weet ou x “ar 
vheat came after the market had The price was advanced 1¢ in all capacity output = tivity capacit output — tivity 
closed Ju 13. This factor alone was other test weight brackets (See : oe ". tu rt 189 
expected to generate considerable in table on page 14.) 1 1 he t+ 
terest in futures since it was felt that The approximate range of cash teh ’ * rv 9 
the competition between mills and wheat prices at Minneapolis July 13 Ade 
export interests for the lin ited quan- is shown in the accompanying table 0) Kepresentative Mills Outside of Kansas "oe 
tities of free wheat would send prices together with premiums and discount City (Including Wichita and Salina) Principal interior 4 » in Minnesota, tn 
up. Augmenting this bullish develop- factors: . , reas " — Prututh t. Paul, North Dakota 

" week or b ac ontat ind 
nie va c-@ flou cn ty outpt ity 
nt week-end f ir blitz in No. 1 Northern or No. 1 Dark Northern get itput t ‘ i eh Miour % ac 
prings that followed substantial ad- Spring, 58 Ib ; , *. Att yb 4 capacity output — tivity 
dit il bookings of hard winters and Ordinar $2.34% @2 1,021,250 46,89 " 4, A ; 900,08 ° 
11 Protet i% @ ’ ' . ” bre \ J , f ' 
a 0d ime of soft winters , Pr ’ ‘ , ’ rte 7 i 9 ' ’ 
The combined factor timulated l Proteir 2.44 9 - ’ 
14 Ir 1 4 a 17% 
future buying so extensively that 16% Pr sau 2 40 ler ‘ 
contracts at Minneapolis shot up 6@ = 18% Protet 19% @ 2.54% CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN "Revised 
Q¢ ym the pening July 16 and closed Protein pret im f er 16% 1¢ enact M n Illinol Ohio, Michigan, Indiana PACIFIC COAST 
the day 7% @8%¢ higher than the 7 age ; A — Beis 9 Dens ven Principal n on the rth Pacifie Conant 
] 13 « ce Test Weight Premium and Discount Secale , , FI . Seattle, Tacoma and Interior 
ALY ? . » day week our % ne 
One cent premium each Ib. over 68 It capacit “ outnat tivity Washington Mills 
( rop Estimate Cut 1¢ discount each % Ib. under 68 Ib } ‘59 a1 day week Miour % ac 
rr eed ° i6t capactit output tl t 
The Minneapolis contracts also Premiums Sag Ah s : = ¥ i ou out vity 
found strength earlier in the week " a 671.400 i , Pre . : ' . on 0 74 
Cash wheat premiums continued to erage 19 7 “ 
in the ernment crop report which , ry . } 
show a sagging tendency in the Kan- ‘ Mme v7 en ' bei,771 ' 
forecast a spring wheat crop of 47 . " j ‘ ave ; i 
sas City market, but the losses of rer ; 
bushels less than expected a : 5 BUFFALO ; 
24 2¢ in premiums were not exten- , ite 
ntt er. With the exce ption of lay week Flour % at 
; tradition sive, particularly in view of the sharp capacity output tivit Vortiand and Interior Oregon Mille 
rm way i mid-week vnen ac iz 2 
2 ‘ advance in futures prices, Cash wheat ’ i ) ” lu 1 j i @) 
i ery limited linneapoli fu- " ) 166,99 " Ire " i! 
showed net advances for the week of 500 ‘ ’ 1 
ture ised in value every day ~~ * ; ; ; 
; te te re 9% @ 24%45¢ bu., with the largest gains 159 , y I 110,49 
vf i I i¢ VCC} vere % ] j 
; in the ordinary wheat and least in 
LO¢, the est run-up for any of ; . 
‘ “ie ; ; the topside protein 
re I ine 


1" MILELPEPD OUTPUT 
This relative weakness of top pro- 
Chicago contracts finished the week ~ pro 


3 : = hl . f ee ends ju l iy t ether 
R1,¢ stronger with the Julv 16 teins is a reflection of indications th season total of (1) principal mills in Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities 
t nds | t — f more that there is ple nty of good quality f Kaneas City and St Joseph (2) principal mille of Minnesota, lowa forth and South 
AY ana »ep NVOT OF TO : ta and Montana, including Minneapolia t. Paul and Duluth @uperior a mille of 
g : > t , , _ ) id i ! ; ) , 
nan TA 4 Aine mans f the ad- high protein wheat in the new crop ffale, N.Y. Predestion competed om the basis of S86 Geur entenetion 
There is only a 4¢ spread between outh weat* North weat* ltuffalot Combined** 
' , the top on 12% and 14% protein. On Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yt 
Kansas Cit yptions had net gains I I production todate production to date production to date production to date 
. the other hand, many buyers of 
f 4 ) ( the biggest jumps oc- 


curri! 16 resulting in recovery Wheat have their storage facilities ' , , 


nearly full and are now purchasing 





fron ( round lost earlier when ; 
the hard winter harvest hit its peak with caution. In view of the large ; , / ‘ 
i started to fall off. The crop re- flour sales, it is obvious that the cur 14 ‘144 198 
nort v wearish for hard and soft rent premium weakness is primarily 
ae ae wheat a reflection of this relative lack of — 
Th ft winter harve vas rolling sufficient storage space. Cash demand it ted Japan will also be in the market 
last week with the peak ex- '|§ good to the extent that the buyer » 209 However, Japanese purchases from 
pected etime thi veek. Cash Can take in the grain , ; the Pacific Northwest are not expect 
price wert ibstantiall helow loan Receipts are beginning to taper off ale rie ed to be made until Jul os ‘The 
anes postr beral quantit mash anlil and this will be the trend hereafter \t Ft. Worth, ordinary No nar amount of French bookings is expect 
Phage é inder CCC : 3asic scale of trading July 16 was vinter wheat ve reported selling ed to be quite substantial 
Export | ness was light. Germany 1%2@1'2¢ under the July option for yu 1S at S228 OS20% DU, O New op } sf i , ' 
f= 5 weIrT ordinary wheat, with 11.50% prote ered Texas common point De —— oe ers ~~ Soe 
postponed until this week the pur- : . ' ” - ; . oa @ der ideal conditions, Crops are ripen 
Prt eyt eet ton te wheat aa OO 414¢ under to 6%@6¢ over. Pro ind was poor and offering were ae ack’ hae ics tear Ge 
Greece e leo expe ected to buy a tein of 12% brought 4%¢ under to ifficient ~ the . a y ‘ : tiny A ae Mcomug - . 
10¢ over and 13% 4! under to 12¢ There were no new wheat export } 1 up 1 W r act 
ais ntity this weel over, while 14% was 31 ¢ under to bookings out of the Pacific North yields are holding up well in’ the 
Protein Demand Down 14¢ over vest last week, but exporters were earlier sections and the crop should 
Receipt f wheat at t! primary The approximate range of cash bu loading out ships on old book be excellent both in quantity and 
irket totaled 25.7 mi n bushels wheat prices at Kansa City July 13 ing There wa also some buying quality 
for the week ended July 12, compared is shown in the accompanying tafe: from CCC to cover old sales but new Carryover and new crop going into 
1 the week before and 26.3 husine was lacking. France is ex the new season is estimated to th 
mparable week a year ago “ ‘ 4 ee ce ~ ; : +5 : pected to be in this market this week around 135 million bushels lightly 
receipts were slightly , Dark and Hard 1.99% @2.24% to take large quantities of wheat and larger than a year ago 
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PORTLAND DOCKS—An aerial view of Terminal No. 
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1 of the Commission 


of Public Docks in Portland, Ore., is shown here. Eight bins recently erected 


have 
675,000 to 700,000 bu. grain. 


more than doubled grain storage capacity at Portland. Lach bin holds 


Pacific Northwest Makes Progress in 
Expanding Wheat Handling Facilities 


KLATTLE— The Hanford Street 
Terminal in Seattle and Terminal 
No. 4 of the Commission of Public 
Doek in Portland, Ore., have been 
more than doubled within recent 
years to expedite the storage and 


handling of grain from these ports. 


Cargill, Ine., Minneapolis, operates 


the terminals at Seattle and Port- 
land. Some 100 million bushels of 
grain are handled in’ the principal 
port terminals of the Pacifie North- 
west each year for overseas ship- 
ment 

The port of Seattle has invested $3 


billion in recent years to expand its 
grain terminal capacity to 6.5 million 
bushels, according to Seattle Cham- 
ber of Commerce estimates, 

light bins, each with a capacity of 
675,000 to 700,000 bu. have been 
completed at Portland, Seattle’s ter- 


minal has five such bins. Each bin is 


60 ft. high, 190 ft. long and 135 ft. 
wide. ‘The bins are of elliptical de- 
sign and grain ear unloaders and con- 
veying equipment were supplied by 
Link-Belt Co 


150 Cars a Day 

the peak of the shipping 
mn August and September 
irrives at these ports at a rate 
as hieh as 150 boxears a day, Each 
iverages 2,000 bu. On a record 
in Seattle, 62 boxcars were un- 
loaded in nine hours using the grain 
car unloader 

Prior to the installation of the un- 
loader, cars were manually unloaded 
by crews using power scoops. Using 
this manual method of unloading, 35 


During 


SeuSsOT 


vrain 


boxcal 
day 


cars in a nine-hour period was a 
record, Contrasted with this opera- 
tion, the grain ear unloader, working 
under optimum car spotting condi- 
tions, can handle as many as 10 cars 
per hour. One man operates the un- 
loader from a control panel, 


A decline in Seattle’s share of the 
Pacific Northwest grain shipments 
sinee early 1955, as contrasted with 
an increase at Portland, received at- 
tention from the Seattle Chamber of 
recently. R. C. Wood- 
worth, vice president of Cargill, in 
a letter to the Seattle chamber, ex- 
plained that a change in export de- 
mand and a shortage of rail cars were 


Commerce 





to blame for the decline in Seattle's 


shipments, 

The rail car shortage handicapped 
Seattle, Mr. Woodworth wrote, and 
gave the advantage to Columbia 


River ports, which can receive grain 
by barge. 

Also, Mr. Woodworth said, Aus- 
tralia’s entry into the hard wheat 
market early last year left the Seat- 
tle terminal with 1.5 million bushels 
of hard wheat and tied up facilities 
that could have been used in ship 
ping the white wheat, which has been 


in demand recently on the interna- 
tional market. 
Both conditions now have been 


overcome, and Mr. Woodworth point 
ed out that grain shipments through 
Seattle are steady 


BREAD i8 THE STAFF OF | 


McFadden Th eeheus 
In Illinois Towns Sold 


HAVANA, ILL The E. T. Me- 
Fadden Grain Co. has been sold by 
Ernest T. McFadden to Mr. and Mrs 
Leo M. Reiser of Ashland. Involved 


in the transaction are elevators at 
Kilbourne, Oakford and Conover 


Mr. Reiser has been manager of 
the Pleasant Plains Farmers Eleva 
tor Co, since 1939. He also owns and 


operates a 220-acre grain and live 
stock farm at Ashland 

The sale of the three McFadden 
elevators means the retirement from 
active business circles in this area 
of a name which has been identified 
with the grain business for nearly 
a century. The McFadden Grain Co 
was founded shortly after the Civil 
War by the grandfather of Ernest 
McFadden. A chain of some 20 ele- 
vators was eventually established 
Most of the elevators were gradually 
sold off by sons of the founder, Mr 
McFadden took the remainder 
of the business in 1936 

Mr. McFadden operated the busi 
ness from an office in Havana, with 
Virgil Combs as partner at Oak 
ford and William Edwards as partner 
at Conover. Mr. Williams, in the 
Kilbourne elevator, has announced 
his retirement the 
grain business at and 
Conover. 


over 


after 44 years in 
Kilbourne 
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AACC DISCUSSES WINTER WHEAT QUALITY 


(Continued 


from page 9%) 





son for this is that lower protein sam- 
p'es do not show the good baking 
qualities of the higher percentages 
Many felt that mill mixes would be 
at least 14% protein, producing a 
flour of 12.5 to 12.8% protein. 

While baking tests on the new crop, 
particularly on a commercial scale, 
have been relatively few as yet, early 
indications are that no drastic adjust- 
ments will be needed in making the 
shift to new crop flours. Some in- 
crease in mixing time—perhaps 1% 
minutes—-and some increase in floor 
time was suggested by those who re- 
ported baking experience. Proof time 
probably will be shorter. The use of 
fungal protease probably will in- 
crease, the chemists conjectured 

Some of the chemists pointed out 
that, whereas last year it was neces- 
sary to mix doughs longer than the 
farinograph peak optimum, this year 
doughs probably will be mixed a 
shorter time than the farinograph in- 
dicates. There is a considerable tol- 
erance to undermixing on this year's 
wheats 


New Nebraska Wheats 

A substantial part of the 

was devoted to a discussion of new 

crop Nebraska wheats, which only 

recently have reached markets in 

sufficient quantity to make judgments 
possible 


session 


It was agreed that 1956 produced 
a “normal” Nebraska crop, one show- 
ing characteristic strength in those 
varieties which slumped in this re- 
spect in the past two years. Protein 
is averaging high as in other south- 
western areas and appears to be 
above 14% for the state as a whole 
Wheat from western Nebraska is im- 
pressively long to peak this year 

In southwestern Nebraska, south 
of the Platte River and west of Hast- 
ings, test weights are down and there 
is little No. 1 wheat. Mixing curves 
are good with farinograph averages 
of 7% minute peaks. Ash is down 
somewhat and baking quality im- 
proved over last year. 

In eastern Nebraska protein aver- 
ages are running 2% higher than a 
year ago and 1%% over average for 
that area. Absorption appears to be 
down. There is some 60-lb. wheat in 
this area 

In central Nebraska, in the Grand 
Is'and area and north and west, test 


weights are down, protein is high, 
loaves show big volume and open 
grain 

In the northwestern section, scat- 


tered samples so far received show 
low test weights and high protein 
There is good mixing tolerance and 
smooth inside characteristics from 
this wheat, which appears to be a 
high quality crop 

Bleaching requirements on new 
crop hard winter wheat flours in the 
area of Kansas and south do not seem 
to be much different than year 
on patents, it was brought out, but 
bleaching requirements for clears are 
higher than last year. Malt require- 
ments so far appear to be a bit less in 
that malting to the same maltose 


last 


standards as last year would pro- 
duce an overmalted product. This 
is more true of southern areas and 


trends back toward last year’s stand- 
ards as one moves northward 
Old Crop Wheat Warning 
One warning note was sounded dur- 
ing the meeting. It was pointed out 
that the present characteristics of 
wheat received at terminals may not 





persist throughout the year because 
more old crop may be mixed into the 
arrivals later on. In particular, it is 
expected that there may be a good 
deal of old crop wheat coming out 
of farmers bins in northwestern Kan- 
sas and Nebraska from stocks of pen- 
alty wheat grown in excess of 1955 
acreage allotments and which has 
been in storage since. In some west- 
ern areas where yields were light this 
year, as much 1956 mar- 
ketings may come from the 1955 crop 
it was estimated 


as 50% of 


About 40 chemists from mills, bak- 
eries and laboratories were present 
at the meeting. Ralph Potts of the 
Wichita Flour Mills Co., Wichita, was 


chairman of the session 
eee 

Kansas Wheat Crop 

Reaches New Record 


In Protein Content 


TOPEKA, KANSAS — The protein 
content of the 1956 Kansas wheat 
crop is the highest for any year of 
record, H. L. Collins, agricultural 
statistician for the U.S. Department 


of Agriculture and Kansas State 


Board of Agriculture, confirms. In 
addition, this year's test weight has 
been exceeded only once in the past 


The Northwestern 
page 9.) 


eight 
Miller 

Analysis of 1956 
wheat shows an average protein con- 


years. (See 
June 19, 


4.753 carloads of 


tent of 14% and test weight of 61.5 
lb. per bu. This compares with an 
average for the past eight years of 
12.3% protein and 59.3 Ib. per bu 
test weight. Test weight generally 
has been heaviest this year in the 


southeastern counties while protein 
content has been highest in the south 
central counties. 


Wheat harvest is near completion 
with only scattered fields remaining 
to be cut in northern counties, Mr 


Collins said 
northwestern 
average protein 


Latest figures for 
counties show an 


content of 13.8%, compared with the 
average of 12.5%, while west central 
counties report an average protein 
level of 14.4% as against 13.5% for 


the eight year average 
The following table summarizes the 
protein and test weight reports for 


the various sections of the state 


Protein Test Weight 


Northwest 13.8 60.9 
West Central 14.4 61.6 
Southwest 14.3 61.8 
North Central 14.1 60.6 
Central 142 61.7 
South Central 14.7 61.4 
Northeast 12.3 61.7 
AVERAGE 14.0 61.5 

BREAC S&S THE STAFF OF Litt 


Nutrena Names New 
Dog Food Manager 


MINNEAPOLIS — Ralph Hollings- 
worth has been appointed acting man- 
ager of the dog food department of 
Nutrena Mills, Inc., a subsidiary of 
Cargill, Inc., according to James 
North, Nutrena president. He re- 
places James Mortensen, who has re- 
signed. 

Mr. Hollingsworth, who was assis- 
tant manager and sales manager for 
the department, moved July 1 from 
Kansas City to Nutrena’s headquar- 
ters offices in Minneapolis 
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. he $312,000,000 total in Apri 956 ages in competitive producing and 
Value and Quantity of Wheat Exports Near ill sane le 2 sigh ~ : 





were ahead market areas abroad, said USDA 
= _ _ this past May compared with a year spokesmen 
R J ] -M P d f 1955-56 earhetr Wheat, cotton, oats, barley Government sales programs also 
ise in u y ay erlo o corn, tobacco, soybeans, flaxseed have stimulated agricultural exports 
WASHINGTON — Exports of U.S. crease in cotton shipments starting C®ttonseed oil, soybean oil, lard and — These programs included government 
t al ther agricultural com- in March, but exports for the 11- tall Commodities showing declines sales to exporters at competitive 
ea os aia ais, “aed oY, month period still totaled only about were chiefly grain sorghums and rice prices, as well as arrangements with 
Pe : in value and 12% half of what they were in the like Foreign demand for United States foreign countries whereby such coun- 
papers luring the 11-month July- a r tenn 70, farm products has been strong, re tries pay for purchases either with 
May pe i of 1955-56, the fiscal year, period a year ago. flecting high levels of economic ac their own currencies or with their 
compared with the corresponding pe- Major Items Ahead tivity, rising population more lib strategic goods, Other governnent 
“ L year Carer, according to a In May, 1956, agricultural exports eral import policies, substantially in export stimulants include emergency 
U.S. Department of Agriculture re- totaled an estimated $340,000,000 in creased dollar receipts from greatet relief grants, foreign welfare dona- 
sh value, 48% more than the $229,000,- U.S. imports, U.S. government ex- tions, and Export-Import Bank loans, 
Grail xports rose from $793 mil- 000 total in May, 1955, and 9% above penditures abroad and supply short- according to the USDA report 
the July-May, 1954-55 period ie cin — — 
to $1,050 million in the ime period = oo. ag os : ‘ ’ 
1955-56 n increase of 32' 


. e ® 
For the fiscal year just ending the 

quantity of agricultural exports ex- 
clusive of cotton promises to be the 
greatest in the last 20 years—-20% 
ihead of the big foreign aid year 
1948-49 and the Korean War year 





ee ~~ t.8" 
1951-52. This year’s export quantity 
including cotton is expected to have 
been exceeded only twice in the 30- F _ 7 7 , 
year pe riod, the USDA report states. 


The July-May 1955-56 value of 
U.S. farm exports is estimated at 1 
$3,115,000,000 compared with §$2,- 
869,000,000 a year previou 


cotton were up by 25%. Cotton ex- 
ports were restrained most of the | 
year pending initiation of the U.S. 1} 
government's export program. This 
program resulted in a marked in- 


Agricultural exports other than i 
i 


= ol ee oe! 
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| HE design and manufacture of smaller paper bags—from 2 


HUTCHINSON KAN. I to 5O Ibs. capacities has been a big part of the business of 


Thomas Phillips for 84 years. Single, duplex or multiwall 











CAPACITY STORAGE self openers ; fat wed a “fare ‘ agrees sig: be Fertig 
5,000 Cwts 1,000,000 Bu. poly-coated or special paper or flour, grain, ers, 
‘ . insecticides, seed, paint, dog food-—-anything that can be bagged 

Thomas Phillips Thomas Phillips, too, is an integrated mill from pulp to finished 





. ° product making much of our own special paper, Our compos) 
isa Big Name tion rope kraft, or coated blue lined flour bag paper, is one of the 
— 

softest and most porous available today. And, we maintain com 


in small bags plete art, plate and printing departments to assure you the finest 
*e 


reproductions possible 
WANT AD 4 There is a difference in bags and service after sale £0 


why not place a trial order with Thomas Phillips. 


Buy and Sell Through 


in 


The 
NORTHWESTERN 
MILLER 


Remember, too, that Thomas Phillips is a leading producer of 
multiwall bags up to 100 lbs. capacity, and we will ship in mixed 
car lots to suit your production schedules 


THOMAS PHILLIPS COMPANY * AKRON, O. 


























BANK WITH MILLING BACK- 
GROUND-Canada’s fourth largest 
bank, the Toronto-Dominion, is cele- 
brating its 100th anniversary. Origi- 
nally the Bank of Toronto, it merged 
with the Dominion Bank last year. 

even one hundred years ago, mill- 
ers were playing an important part 
in the development of the econemy 
of Canada, as it is recorded that the 
charter of the Bank of Toronto was 
obtained by the Millers Association 
of Canada West, and that the asso- 
ciation was a first-day depositor of 
the bank to the extent of £50. 

The history of the bank reveals 
that it was formed to facilitate the 
business of grain merchants and flour 
millers, particularly outside the 
“overbanked metropolis” of Toronto, 
then with a population of 42,000 and 
houses numbering 6,210, Currency in 
the rural parts was relatively scarce 
and barter impeded the flow of goods. 
Flour milling in the preceding decade 
had grown from a local service to an 
important export industry with the 
advent of free entry to U.S. and U.K, 
markets. Banking facilities to pro- 
vide short-term accommodation at 
crop time and capital generally were 
badly needed, and this no doubt 
prompted the action of the millers’ 
association in applying for a charter 
for the Bank of Toronto, 


WHEAT MUSEUM-—An_ outdoor, 
growing wheat “museum” has been 
opened at the Pullman Experiment 
Station, Washington. Old time va- 
rieties have been planted in nursery 
plots by Drs. O, A, Vogel and E. H. 
Everson, U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture wheat breeders. Alongside 
the old grow new approved and pros- 
pective varieties, 

In a commercial-type nursery 225 
different wheats grown in all parts 
of the U.S. have been planted, In- 
cluded are hard red winter, hard red 
spring and common winter wheats. 
Farmers will be able to compare 
these with varieties grown in the 
state of Washington, 

Included in the “museum nursery” 
are Hybrids 123 and 128, Little Club, 
Red Russian, Triplet, Golden, Hymar 
and Elgin. 

Two new wheat varieties on dis- 
play are Omar, a white club with red 
chaff, released for seed increase in 
1955, and Columbia, a hard red win- 
ter wheat released at the same time 
for the Big Bend area. 

Another new wheat on display is 
awaiting baking trials before being 
released for fall seeding this year. 
This is called 27-15 X Rio-Rex-41, It 
has already passed milling tests, but 
not baking tests. This is a bearded 
hard white wheat with stiff straw, 
and white chaff. 

Various new hybrids will also be 
shown. With these Dr. Vogel is at- 
tempting to combine the winter hard- 
iness of Yogo, a hard red winter 
wheat grown in Montana, with the 
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desirable field characteristics of the 
Rio-Rex 41 cross. 

Included will be three new hybrids 
which are being increased for future 
quality tests. One is a hard red win- 


ter variety for dryland areas. The 
other two new hybrids are semi-hard 
white wheats, under development for 
the transitional rainfall area 

Experiments on spring wheats by 
Dr. Fred Elliott will also be on dis- 
play. Dr. Elliott is also working on 
what wheat breeders cail facultative 
varieties, those that can be planted 
either in the spring or fall. He is at- 
tempting to find one that can be 
planted in the Walla Walla area in 
either fall or spring and in the 
spring in the Palouse country. Visi- 
tors will be able to see how these 
varieties survived the past severe 
winter. 

Dr. Elliott also has a planting of 
about 1,000 wheat varieties from all 
parts of the world. Some of these 
are being grown for the first time in 
the U.S. The purpose of the plant- 
ing is to screen the various varieties 
for possible adaptation in the U.S 


BIGGER ESKIMOS After several 
years of experiment, a biscuit charged 
with vitamins has been approved and 
is being prepared for distribution to 
Eskimos living in the Canadian north, 
according to a statement by F. J. G 
Cunningham, deputy commissioner of 
Canada’s Department of Northern 
Affairs and National Resources. 
Mr. Cunningham said the 
had been developed by the 
Health Services under the direction 
of Dr. P. E. Moore, The big problem 
was to keep the perishable vitamins 


biscuit 
Indian 





consistent in the biscuit. This prob- 
lem having been solved, the use of 
the biscuit to supplement the unbal- 
anced diet of the Eskimos is expect- 
ed to increase their stature by two 
inches in the next generation 

The biscuit recipe has been turned 
over to a nationally known biscuit 
firm for production. It will replace 
the Eskimo ship’s biscuit, a large, 
tough bit of pastry of low nutritional 
value, which was first introduced to 
the natives by Arctic whalers in the 
1850's. 

e®ee 


Consumer food prices currently 
average about 2% lower than a year 
ago and 7% below the all-time peak 
of August, 1952, the government’s re- 
tail food price index shows. Over the 
same $', year period, hourly earn- 
ings of food plant employees have in- 
creased nearly 30%.—Grocery Manu- 
facturers of America, Inc. 


As we enter upon the second fifty 
years of the Pure Food and Drug 
Laws, we must recognize a new con- 
cept which has evolved out of the 
changes in the food industry which 
we have been discussing—a new fac- 
tor that challenges us as perhaps no 
industry has ever been challenged be- 
fore.—It can be expressed in a single 
word, “Expectation,” also spelled 
with a capital E. Because we have 
made such strides in providing Mrs. 
Consumer with more and more con- 
venience, with improved quality, with 
entirely new forms of food, with new 
flavors, with fresh appetite appeal, 
with added nutritional value, with 
increased readiness-to-serve, she has 





“Well, sir,” 


said Old Dad Fetchit of the Fish River 


Roller Mills, “I had a right good laugh the other day. 
There’s a little runt that runs a kind of feed an’ flour place 







up to Possum Run an’ buys a little some- 
thin’ from us onct in a while, an’ lately 
he’s been doin’ a right smart tradin’ 
Well, a lot of us crick millers was talkin’ 
one day an’ somebody said somethin’ 
about this feller an’ danged ef’n it didn’t 
turn out he had a slew of stuff 
bought from Red Sawyer, Peg 
Leg Green, Uncle Joe Granby, 
Hy Gallup an’ about a dozen 
other mills clean up to Lit 
Cummins on Four Mile Creek; 
an’ every dern fool one of us 
was pettin’ him up and givin’ 


him credit an’ keepin’ his business kind of secret to ourselves, 
while the whole endurin’ time the plague-took rascal was 
playin’ us for suckers hopin’ the market would go up an’ he’d 
make a killin’. An’ ef’n it didn’t, he figgered none of us 
wouldn’t lose enough so’s we’d be mad an’ go to any lawin’ 


an’ hell-raisin’ about it.” 
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come to expect miracles from the 
food industry.—Roy H. Walters, vice 
president of General Foods Corp. 


In 1946, the larger supermarkets 
stocked around 4,000 items. Now it 
is not unusual for them to carry 
7,000 items. Today, about one-third 
of grocery department sales is on 
items which are new within the last 
10 years or were there in only token 
quantities. Another third of present 
sales is on items which have been 
changed basically and improved in 
this same 10 years.—Paul S. Willis, 
president of the Grocery Manufac- 
turers of America. 


Fifty years ago nearly all foods 
were scooped, ladled and poured from 
bags, barrels and crates. Today 65% 
of the products sold in food stores 
are prepackaged in convenient and 
sanitary units. 


e®ee 
Whereas fifty years ago most foods 
were sold in small neighborhood 


grocery stores and meat markets, it is 
roughly estimated that today more 
than 50% of all foods is sold in 
supermarkets. 


e®ee: 
THE STRUGGLING HERD 


The sacred cow of the Tennessee 
Has a tether as long as a tether can 
be. 


It reaches North, and far out West, 
To every valley and mountain crest. 


It permits that cow to over-graze 
Wherever Congress thinks it pays. 


She eats your grass and hay and corn 
Just as if 'twas Tennessee grown. 


But at milking time, it is plain to see, 
She hustles back to Tennessee. 


They get 
grass. 
Unfair! You say, alas, alas. 


the milk; you grow the 


In the Welfare State it is 
one,” 
Maybe 


turn 


“all for 


’twill soon be your State's 


In twenty years there have been no 
calves 

The Herd won't grow by cutting in 
halves. 


To speed things up requires pull; 
Congress may need another Bull. 


"Editor's Note—The fore going 
smarty-pants ditty, dedicated to 
TVA, was composed and read by 
David J]. Guy, former manager of the 
Natural Resources Department of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, speaking at a session of the 


chamber's 1956 annual meeting. 
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RETURN TO FREE MARKETING 
HH AVING suffered unremitting injury through 


many continuous and multiform 
government interference 


years of 
the private grain trade 
after cautiously pinching 
itself to see if it’s awake and not dreaming, that 
there is at long last a bend, if not a reverse turn, 
road of state trading. 
This happy state of affairs derives from the ac- 
ceptance of the grain trade's proposal of such a 
subsidy arrangement as will restore the wheat 
export market to private traders. The details of 
this arrangement are to be found in Washington 
news reports contained in this issue 


is entitled to conclude 


in the rough and narrow 


The government does not, indeed, completely 
retire from the grain market, but at least it lifts 
one of its feet from it. The grain trade had recom- 
mended that the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
this year should announce that government wheat, 
after the beginning of the new crop, would not be 
available for export, and that following the tech- 
nique used for for International 
Wheat sales, the government would 
pay a subsidy in cash or in kind to encourage the 
export sale of wheat in the open market, leaving 
government stocks still available for barter trans- 
actions and, if necessary, for domestic and foreign 
relief subsidy-in-kind 
obligations 


seven years 


Agreement 


programs and to satisfy 

That such a straightforward and practical pro- 
posal should have met with even temporary op- 
position in Washington, and much confused argu- 
ing, is the most remarkable aspect of the whole 
matter. Confusion and argument are not strangers 
to Washington action and thought, but even in 
an atmosphere darkened and distorted by the 
socialized-state philosophies of the hour it must 
have seemed to an observer from another planet 
that the open market plan should have had in- 
stant applause and acceptance because of its be- 
ing logical and entirely consistent with the pious 
administrative and congressional protestations of 
loyalty to the principles of free enterprise which 
have not ceased to be heard even in the noisiest 
days of our sorry era of corporate statism. 

That such a turn in the bureaucratic tide 
should have been accomplished is greatly to the 
credit of the patient, plausible and persistent lead- 
ers of the grain trade who carried the banners for 
their proposal. Likewise is a word of applause 
due to those who in official circles gave reassur- 
ing demonstration that the established free mar- 
keting agricultural 
wholly at the mercy of 


system for products is not 
totalitarian philosophy, 


and not irrecovably stretched on the rack. 


BREA 6 THE GTA ’ re— 


THOSE PESKY HOLIDAYS 
over a cold 


NE of those dog days conferences 
O lunch and a bucket of iced tea recently 
brought forth a more than usually vitriolic gripe 
This wasn't a subversive huddle on 
the question of whether or not to shoot Santa 
Claus or the sales manager, but merely an un- 
the way mid-week 


business and cau 


over holidays 


musical moaning session over! 
holidays disrupt personal in- 
convenience and frustration 

A miller complained that a mid-week holiday 
shutdown and start-up cost him a small fortune 


A baker estimated dolefully that mid-week holi- 
a million dollars a year 


back half 
After raising the temperature of a day that al- 
conferenc2? resulted in 
profitable than a suggestion to the 
editor. The editor was commissioned to mount his 
high editorial horse and ride off instantly in all 
directions on a crusade to persuade Congress to 
pass a bill banishing all holidays from where they 
are to Friday or Monday, in which position they 
would be less disturbing to the work week and 
more useful to those who, by merely foregoing the 


days set him 


ready was too hot, the 
nothing more 
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too-brief benefit of each mid-week work day would 
be rewarded with an extra long week end in which 
to exhaust themselves by concentrated loafing 

Until his editorial policy board has swallowed 
enough tea—or other sedative—to eruct a solid 
conviction on this problem, the editor is not at 
all likely to saddle and mount his horse. He recalls 
the unresponsive treatment that blessed his un- 
inhibited endorsement in recent years of the pro- 
posed World Calendar, which promises to put 
rhyme and reason into the current cock-eyed sys- 
tem of measuring and recording the march of 
time. The World Calendar would shift all the holi- 
days to fixed and more convenient positions and 
halt their endless wanderings throughout the 
roster of days. Most of them would be moved to 
week-end positions, usually Mondays, with ad- 
vantages obvious to both employers and employees 

At risk of seeming to goad a winded nag to its 
death, let us re-groom this hobby. The World 
Calendar would divide the year into quarters of 
91 days, each quarter beginning on Sunday. The 
365th day would be called Worldsday and would 
not be considered a day of the week. Leap year's 
366th day would be similarly treated after June 30. 
January, April, July and October, beginning the 
quarters, would have 31 days; al! the 
months, 30. 

For business purposes, the advantages would be 
many and economical. Schedules under the re- 
formed calendar could be put on a permanent 
basis; quarters of one year could be quickly com- 
pared with another, where now a quarter may 
have 12, 13 or 14 Saturdays or Sundays 

A year of 365 days is divisible only by 5, which 
is not much help in business scheduling 
trast, the proposed 364-day operating cycle of the 
World Calendar is divisible by 2, 4, 7, 13, 14, 26, 
28, 52, 91 and 182. It can be divided into equal 
halves and into four equal quarters of 91 days (13 
weeks) each; it encompasses exactly 52 weeks of 
seven days each; it can be divided into 13 equal 
accounting periods of 28 days 
26 fortnightly payrolls per 
step with the tax year for 
federal government 


other 


In con- 


each and it brings 
annum exactly into 
those who—like the 
pay on that basis 
No other number between 0 and 364 is di- 
visible by all of these operating periods. When 
these mathematical facts are contemplated in the 
light of the scheduling, accounting and other re 
quirements of business, it would almost appear 
that some deep-rooted natural law pointed toward 
the proposed stabilization plan. Although astrono- 
mers have long been bothered by the fact that the 
world did not circle the sun in some exact multiple 
of our customary week or da\ 
sun comes within 30 hours 
of one per cent 


the circuit of the 
or within three-tenths 
of coinciding with this almost 
magic number of 264 days 

Potential savings would accrue from the sta 
bilized calendar hecause of the movement of holi- 
days to week-end positions 

Calendar reform has been a world problem ever 
since the day in 1582 when Pope Gregory XIII 
imagined that he had fixed the calendar for all 
time. For the past 25 years a great many people 
around the world, additional to the dog days group 
above mentione’, have been fretting over it 

That there is a widely-felt need for calendar 
reform is eviderced by the fact that hundreds of 
plans to bring it about have been proposed to the 





United Nations and its predecessor, the League of 
Nations. The World Calendar has had a spot on 
the United Nations agenda for several years, and 
is now recognized as the only proposal of this kind 
worthy of that body's consideration 

At the moment, unhappily, World Calendar 
prospects are in stalemate, so far as the United 
Nations is concerned. At the 21st session of UN's 
Economic and Social Council in April of this year 
15 members of the council, including the United 
States, approved a proposal, made by the delegate 
of the Netherlands, to postpone further considera- 
tion of the World Calendar indefinitely. Canada 
and two other members abstained from voting as 
they favored continued study of the subject. 

Just prior to this setback, the frustrated World 
Calendar Assn., long the chief spokesman for the 
reform movement, had been reorganized into the 
International World Calendar Assn., which was 
then transferred to Ottawa, Canada. Records and 
documents resulting from approximately a quarter 
of a century of effort have been placed in the 
Library of Congress in Washington, awaiting the 
needs of new prophets of reform. 

Under the editorship of Miss Elisabeth Achelis 
the old reform published, until the 
beginning of this year, the Journal of Calendar 
Reform, now suspended, Recalling that, fn the 
past, calendar reforms were established through 
edicts by dictators and prelates, whereas today 
governments listen for the voice of the people in 
these matters, Miss Achelis looks hopefully for a 
renewed and ultimately a compelling interest in 
the World Calendar plan. There could be no better 
place for such a voice to be heard, she thinks, 
than in the United States where, up to now, it has 
been singularly inarticulate. 


association 
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FLOUR DISTRIBUTION 
IMPORTANT 


NE thing that flour distributors should never 
() forget is the importance of their business 
Flour is virtually valueless unless it is efficiently 
distributed between mills and bakers and retail 
grocers, from where it goes to ultimate consumers. 
The distributing process should be regarded as a 
dignified one and an extremely important part of 
our national economy 


Unfortunately, some flour distributors are in- 
clined to forget this fact. Their sole interest seems 
to be the final sale, regardless of how it is accom- 
plished, Volume built upon this type of distribution 
is not likely to last long 

Flour buyers expect more than just a good 
They want to see their 
orders followed through carefully so that there 
will be no delay in delivery. If any difficulty arises 
they expect the firm from which 
their flour to see that it is 
promptly, and adjustments 


price on their purchases 


they bought 
straightened out 


made if they are 


justified 

Too many flour merchandisers permit their 
salesmen to over-emphasize price, Unfortunately, 
they do the same thing themselves. Naturally, 


price is an important factor in selling flour, the 
same as it is with anything else. However, buyers 
are interested in other things, such as the over-all 
picture of the grain market, the quality of the 
season's wheat, any traffic advantages that mills 
may enjoy, and, in fact, every item that may enter 
into the picture 

All flour distributors 
jobbers or 


whether they be brokers, 
merchandisers, should examine their 
organizations’ sales practices frequently to see if 
they are old-fashioned, if too much emphasis is 
placed on price or for any other weaknesses that 
may exist. Whatever effort and time is required 
in doing this will be repaid in increased efficiency 
and improved earnings 
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Foreign Commentar ... By George E. Swarbreck 





Bu. os. Cwt. 


The campaign to dispense with the 
bushel measure for grains and sub- 
stitute the 100 Ib. unit is gaining 
momentum in the US. ‘There is fair- 
ly weneral agreement on the ef- 


ficacy of the plan. The Canadians, 
too, have taken up the cause and it 
appears that acceptance of the 


change in that country would be gen- 
eral 

The bushel system is cumbersome, 
A bushel may weigh anywhere be- 
tween 48 and 60 Ib. depending upon 
the type of grain involved. 

The situation is even worse when 
foreign countries are considered. For 
instance, the volume of the bushel 
measure in the U.S, the Winchester 
bushel, is 2,150.42 eubie inches; this 
is equivalent to a cube, each side of 
which is 12.9 in. The volume of a 
bushel measure in England, the im- 
period bushel, is about 2.1% greater 
than the bushel measure used in the 
U.S. It contains 2,219.36 cubic inches, 
which is equivalent to a cube, each 
side of which measures slightly more 
than 13 in 

It will take time for all concerned 

millers, grain traders and farmers, 
to saecustom themselves to using 
units of weight instead of bushels. 
Any change in statistical yardsticks 
is dificult to accomplish, It can and 
should be done, 

It took the Canadians years to 
abandon barrels, An argument 
against the change to the 100 Ib. 
sack unit was that all earlier sta- 
tisties would have to be revamped. 
This has been done; no one suffered 
unduly 


Now Tons 


Coincidental with the change from 
bushels to hundredweights is a sug- 
gestion that all the major grain trad- 
ing countries should get together to 
do something about tons. In North 
America the ton is 2,000 lb. The 
British use the long ton of 2,240 Ib. 
and the so-called hundredweight is 
actually 112 lb. Many other countries 
use the metrie ton, equivalent to 2,204 
Ib. Some overseas grain traders ad- 
voeate the adoption of the metric 
system by the international grain 
trade. Such a move would have many 
advantages. 

On the other hand, many members 
of the North American trade believe 
that for trading in grains, the use 
of the short ton of 2,000 Ib. and of 
the 100 Ib. unit would aid statistical 
computations. The universal adoption 
of the hundredweight to replace the 
bushel would be a step in the right 
direction and be of major assistance 
to the trade. 

There are other statistical units 
meriting attention. For instance, 
overseas sellers of flour to Britain 
have to convert their figuring to cov- 
er the British sack of 280 lb. How 
much easier it would be, traders say, 
if the British could be persuaded to 
adopt the 100 Ib. unit. 

The British flour trade could pro- 
vide many arguments against the 
abandonment of the 280 Ib. measure. 
They would be hard to persuade. But 
there is sufficient evidence to show 
that the international trade in grain 
and flour would benefit by greater 
standardization, 


Russian Sowing 


The Food and Agriculture Organi- 
zation of the United Nations reports 
that the USSR has plowed up nearly 
75 million acres of virgin land in 
Asian territories since 1952. Despite 
this push, the efforts to increase 
grain production have not been fully 
successful, FAO states 


Pakistan Prices 


The government of Pakistan will 
pay wheat growers $1.57 bu. for the 
crop harvested in the spring of 1957 
The current price is $1.34. Consumers 
will pay $1.87 bu., an increase of 4¢ 
effective immediately. llour is now 
priced at $3.32 cwt., up 7¢. 

The government is hoping to en- 
courage growers to produce more in 
order to aid the build-up of an emer- 
gency wheat reserve of 500,000 tons 
The population is growing at the 


rate of 11% a year. Poor wheat 
crops in recent years necessitated im- 
ports and some aid from the US. to 
maintain consumer levels. 


Pakistan was a wheat exporter 
up to 1950. In the past four years 
imports have averaged around 17.4 


million bushels a year to cover mini- 
mum food requirements. Estimated 
requirements following flood damage 
to the current crop, total 11 million 
bushels. Traders think this figure 
conservative 


Irish Want Control 


Labor union leaders in the Repub- 
lic of Ireland want the flour milling 
industry placed under public owner- 
ship. The suggestion has been made 
to a committee of inquiry set up by 
the government to examine the pro- 
duction, distribution and selling costs 
of flour and bread. 

The labor leaders say 


state con- 
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trol and ownership of the industry 
would make possible the rationaliza- 
tion and better coordination of the 
industry, at the same time protect- 
ing the operatives’ interests 
Prominent in the Irish trade is the 
3ritish firm of Ranks, headed by J. 
Arthur Rank, the movic magnate 
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Canadian Mill Ends 


Flour Production 


PETERBOROUGH, ONT The 
1,000 sack flour mill of the Dewart 
Milling Co. Ltd., here has been closed 


down, following the decision of the 
company to discontinue the milling 


of flour 

The company will continue to oper- 
ate the feed plant and to carry on 
its grain business as usual. 

President of the company is Col. 
John A. Dewart who has played a 
leading part in flour trade 
tion matters in Canada as an of- 
ficial of the Ontario Flour Millers’ 
Assn. General manager is M. N. Mc- 
Intyre 

Elevator capacity at the mill is 
220,000 bu., with a further 20,000 bu. 
available at a country point. 


associa- 








Canadian Review ... 





, 
Exports Better 

Export clearances of Canadian 
wheat and flour for the 1955-56 crop 
year to July 4 are forging well ahead 


of the comparative totals of a year 
ago. Rye and flax exports for the 
same period exceed the previous 


year’s totals, while oats and barley 
are sharply lower. 

Wheat and flour clearances for the 
period under review aggregate 285,- 
500,000 bu. compared with 235,200,000 
bu. for the same period a year ago. 
Rye clearances total 10,000,000 bu 
compared with 8,900,000, and flaxseed 


10,800,000 bu. compared with only 
5,900,000 bu. 
Oats exports at 2,900,000 bu. are 


18,000,000 under the comparative 
total for a year ago, and barley ex- 
ports of 57,100,000 bu. compare with 
73,400,000 bu. a year ago. The U.K 
has been the biggest buyer of Ca- 
nadian wheat and flour to July 4 

Export clearances of Canadian 
wheat and flour for the week ended 
July 12, dropped to below the 4,000,- 
000 bu. mark for the first time in 
months, The July 1 holiday weekend 
was apparently a factor in the re- 
duced clearances as trade reports 
suggest that export shipments will 
remain heavy for at least the next 
two weeks. The week previous ex- 
ports of wheat and flour totaled al- 
most 12,250,000 bu. 

The latest total included 608,000 
bu. in the form of flour and this 
showed only 33,000 for International 
Wheat Agreement destinations. 
Wheat cleared to IWA _ countries 
totaled 1,143,000 bu. of which 415,000 
went to Germany; 370,000 to Switzer- 
land; 215,000 bu. to Norway and the 
remainder to Ireland. 

Class 2 wheat clearances amounted 
to 2,077,000 bu. U.K. ports were to 
unload 1,004,000 bu., and Japan 369,- 
000 bu. The balance was divided 
equally between Belgium and the 
Netherlands. 


Delivery Date Set 


With current crop year ending on 
July 31, the Canadian Wheat Board 


has advised that “producers deliver- 
ing wheat, oats or barley in the 
present pool period must complete 
delivery of such grain to the Board 
by July 31. Such deliveries must be 


within the quota in effect at the 
producer's delivery point. All pro- 
ducers’ certificates issued in respect 


of deliveries for the 1955-56 pool pe- 
riod must be dated not later than 
July 31, 1956. All producers’ certifi- 
cates covering wheat, oats and bar- 
ley, which are dated Aug. 1, or sub- 
sequently, will apply to the 1956-57 
pool period. As the foregoing instruc- 
will affect consigned or plat- 
form grain which is enroute by July 
31, companies are requested to make 
sure that all producers who intend to 
make such shipments do so as early 
as possible in order that the grain 
can be unloaded and the producers’ 
certificates issued by July 31.” 


tions 


Demurrage Fight 


Canada’s line elevator companies, 
including the private trade, pools and 
United Grain Growers, Ltd.,_ will 
fight plans by Canadian railway com- 
panies to enforce demurrage charges 
on boxecars that are not unloaded at 
terminal elevators after a period of 
48 hours. The proposal by the Ca- 
nadian Car Demurrage Bureau was 
made public on July 13. 

The bureau is an inter-railway ar- 
bitrating body set up by the rail- 
ways to make more intensive use of 
equipment. The bureau said the pen- 
alties will be imposed with the start 
of the new crop year on Aug. 1, but 
expressed the opinion that they would 
not have to collect them. An official 
said: “All we want is the return of 
our cars so that we can keep them 
rolling.” 

The official statement from the 
demurrage bureau said cars will be 
delivered to private sidings or indus- 
trial inter-change tracks at terminal 
elevators when possible. When it’s 
not possible to deliver the cars to 
these tracks because of some “con- 


dition for which the consignee is re- 
sponsible,” the cars will be placed 
on constructive placement. The con- 





signee, that is the terminal elevators, 
will be notified in writing of this in- 
ability to deliver the cars to the pri- 
vate sidings. After the cars have 
stayed for two days, or 48 hours, on 
constructive placement they will be- 
come liable for the penalty. 

The charges made will be $3 a day 
for the first two days or fraction of 
days delay and $5 a day for the third 
and fourth days or fraction of days 
delay and $7 a day for the fifth and 
each succeeding day or fraction of 
day delay. 

A similar situation 
1937, but when the 
panies took action at 
Board of Transport Commissioners 
disallowed the tariff and termed it 
“unjust and unreasonable.” The Ca- 
nadian Car Demurrage Bureau claims 
that 655,878 car days were lost dur- 
ing the past year because of tie ups 
Spokesmen for the grain trade claim 
that this figure is not but 
looks good on paper 


developed in 
elevator com- 
that time, the 


realistic 





CANADIAN BREAD 
PRICE RISE 


The price of a standard size loaf 
of bread has increased by 1¢ in Cal- 
gary, Alta., to 18¢. It is rumored 
that prices may increase in other 
cities in Western Canada. In Winni- 
peg, Man., however, no immediate 
increase is contemplated. The reason 
given for the increase was higher 
costs, particularly in employee wages 
and transportation. The standard 
sized loaf is 16 oz. Winnipeg bakery 
officials point out that ingredient 
costs have increased by 10% over the 
past three months and this coupled 
with new wage demands by their 
employees when contracts come up 
for renewal in December could neces- 
sitate an increase in bread prices in 
1957. If Winnipeg prices advance, it 
is expected that the advance will be 
followed in other cities in Western 
Canada. 
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Small Increase in Canadian Flour 


Output Recorded; Exports Decline 


TORONTO—Canadian flour mills 
report an itput of 2,298,684 sacks 
for May, 1956, compared with 3,298,- 
L186 icK j May If last year Pro- 
duction in April was 2,270,379 sacks 

Total production for the first 10 
months of the current crop year is 
33,366,532 cks, compared with 34,- 
606,473 icks for the corresponding 
pe riod a yea! iyo 

Mills reporting for May averaged 
12.9' f their combined rated ca- 


pacity f 179,369 sack ior a 26-day 
working period. In April they worked 
I ri 































5 ‘ ‘“ombined rated capac- 
ity of 179,269 sacks for a 25-day 
working period 

Wheat milled in May amounted to 
7,770,860 bu. including 465,715 bu. of 
Ontario winter wheat, while in May 
of last year, wheat milled was 7,544,- 
217 bu 113,701 bu. being Ontario 
winter wheat 

Ontario winter wheat flour pro- 
duced in May totaled 206,220 sacks, 
or 27,815 icks over the total of 178,- 
105 sacks produced in the same month 
i year ago. Total volume of this type 
of flour for the first 10 months of the 
present crop year is 2,005,464 sacks, 
igainst 2,201,768 sacks produced dur- 
ing the imilar period a year ago 
The volume f winter wheat flour 
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produced in April was 189,955 sacks 

Millfeed production for May was 
58,773 tons compared with 56,607 tons 
in April and 57,678 tons in May, 
1955. The breakdown of the current 
total is bran 24,394 tons; shorts 24,- 
372 tons and middlings 10,007 tons 
Total millfeed production for the 
first 10 months of the current crop 
year is 583,186 tons, while for the 
same period in the 1954-55 crop year, 
production amounted to 590,445 tons 


Reduced Export Volume 

Exports of Canadian fiour for the 
month of May, 1956 amounted to 
1,584,970, compared with 1,603,697 
sacks in May, 1955. For the first 10 
months of the present crop year, ex- 
ports amounted to 13,997,279 sacks. 
For the similar period of the pre- 
vious crop year, the total was 15,441,- 
997 sacks, indicating a reduction for 
the ten-month period of 1,444,718 
sacks 

Shipments to Commonwealth coun- 
tries for May amounted to 938,760 
sacks, and the total for the 10-month 
period was 7,443,924 sacks, compared 
with 829,674 sacks for April and 8&,- 
149,377 sacks for the 10-month pe- 
riod a year ago. 

Commonwealth countries taking 
reduced quantities were the U.K., 4,- 
230,661 sacks against 4,970,036; Hong 
Kong, 224,269 sacks compared with 
349,976 a year ago; the Bahamas, 
86,404 sacks against 97,766, and the 
Leeward & Windward Islands, 375,- 
648 sacks against 403,758 sacks 

Commonwealth countries taking in- 
creased quantities so far this crop 
year are Gambia, 14,747 sacks against 
6,668; the Gold Coast, 246,017 sacks 
compared with 186,342; Sierra Leone, 
104,728 sacks against 79,230; British 
Malaya, 181,118 sacks against 149,- 
398; Trinidad, 774,986 sacks compared 
with 751,654; and Jamaica, 559,297 
sacks compared with 516,954 sacks 

Foreign countries taking reduced 
quantities during the first ten months 
of the current crop year were Japan, 
238,570 sacks against 349,584; Philip- 
pine Islands, 2,210,357 sacks against 
2,560,992; Cuba, 208,577 sacks against 
333,286; Guatemala, 117,725 sacks 
against 154,420; Colombia, 84,948 
sacks compared with 301,370; Peru, 
20,144 sacks against 37,008; Germany, 

86,291 sacks against 229,918; and 
Venezuela, 1,234,458 sacks compared 
with 1,520,728 sacks 

Foreign countries taking increased 
quantities were Belgian Congo, 262,- 
254 sacks against 246,682; Korea, 22,- 
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046 sacks against nil last year; Portu- Former President of 
; A ‘: F 


guese ia, 82,090 sacks against 15 
292; Thailand, 129,103 sacks against Park & Pollard Co., 
103,944 Greece, 24,622 sacks com 


pared with 882: Italy, 73,886 sacks Cyrus Lewis, Dies 


seninat fh, Diet tae «= BUFFALO—A former Buffalo 
aga t nil ominican Republic 16 wan ' . » C 77 
120 sacks against 100.372: Haiti 186 grain broker, Cyrus ( Lewis, 77, 
919 / t 1025 12 Hc ‘ died after a fall from the eleventh 
. . CAS "4 Ss ie paar on s 
27,66 pot. aa .% t} an4 & 4 floor of the Eastland Hotel in Port 
th. { ' re ago OT carte ste ; . a0 418 land, Maine. He was former presi- 
sack MES SAERS ABAINST EON" dent, general manager and treasurer 
of Park & Pollard Co., Inc., Buffalo 


Aeaeche cash ian feed firm 
FRENCH WHEAT NEEDS Frederic S. Sturgis, Cumberland 
PARIS France will need to im County (Maine) attorney, said a note 
port (0 million bushels of wheat dur found in Mr. Lewis’ room indicated 
ing the current season. This is the despondency over illness and a 
Official estimate and the wheat is “troubled mind.” He had been at 
needed to cover domestic require Portland since May 12 after having 
ments and long term export commit lived in retirement at Seal Harbor, 
ment ifter taking into account the Maine 
reduced home production, The U.S Mr. Lewis was founder of the Lewis 
is expected to supply a large amount Grain Corp,, which was a subsidiary 
of the requirement and already near of Park & Pollard. He was president 
ly 10 million bushels have been pur of the corporation, which was dis 
chased 


soived June 27 


a », EASTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS LTD. 
Seq” Best Canadian Hard Spring Wheat Flours 


4i e 4i 4i 4i 4i . ai 
% Cartier Lasalle Pontiac 
Canaps Cables—Eastmills ° MONTREAL, CANADA 






















oii z, JAMES RICHARDSON & SONS 


LIMITED 
“GRAIN MERCHANTS, SHIPPERS 
AND EXPORTERS 


¢ HEAD OFFICE — WINNIPEG, CANADA « 


Domestic & Export Offices; TORONTO, MONTREAL, WINNIPEG, 
VANCOUVER & OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES IN CANADA 


There is a lot to be said for 


GOOD JUDGMENT 








Good judgment has guided Ogilvie Flour Mills for 
more than a century and a half of leadership in the mill- 
ing of fine flour. It's good judgment that causes Ogilvie 
to select only the choicest wheat. . . that combines their 
skill and knowledge with some of the most modern 
milling equipment in the world, to produce the unvary- 
ing high quality that their customers expect of the name 

“Ogilvie” 


Ogilvie Flour Mills intend to continue using good | 
judgment ... the same good judgment that tells you 
it's wise to buy quality! 
ARIE — 
DUILVIE 
| ve nhit| 6 
ait coclone| F 
mes Me HI ° 





Manufacturers of Ogilvie Flour—Ogilvie Ready Mixes 
—Oxgilvie Vita-B Wheat Germ Cereal—Ogilvie Oats 
—Oxgilvie “Miracle” Feeds for livestock and poultry. 


THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS CO., LIMITED 


Mills at: Montreal — Fort William — Winnipeg — Medicine Hat — Edmonton 
Cable Address; OGILVIE MONTREAL all codes used 
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Flour Sales 


Summaries from Leading Markets 


Prices reported in The Northwestern Miller's market reviews are for flour packed 
in 100-ib. cotton sacks unless otherwise specified. Mill list prices are quoted in 
the principal manufacturing centers and sales prices in the larger distributing 
centers. They represent average wholesale levels and do not take into account 


high or low extremes at which occasional individual sales may have been made. 





(Continued from page 14) 
were unchanged, compared with the 
previous week, 

Salina: Demand for flour last week 
was slow with prices practically un- 
changed from the week before. Ship- 
ping directions were slow, 

Hutchinson: Flour business was 
with mills of Hutehinson and 

icinity last week as the previous 
week's big business was digested. 
Little activity was noted by either 
bakery or family trade. Family job- 
bers showed more interest but held 
off due to firmness of prices. They 
are still hoping for a slash compar- 
able to that which brought bakers 
into the market Operations were 
close to full time. Prices held steady. 

Quotations, basis Kansas City, July 
13: Hard winter family short patent, 
in cottons, enriched $5.90@6; bakery 
short patent, in papers $5,.25@5,30; 
standard $5.15@5.20., 

Texas: After the activity of the 
previous week, dullness returned to 
the bakery flour business, and sales 
last week amounted to only 15@20% 
of capacity. There were reports of 
considerable bookings of family flour 
for 90 to 120 days shipment, but the 
volume was about a third less than 
a year ago at this time, Running 
time improved a little and now aver- 
ages about four days a week, Quota- 
tions July 13, cottons 100’s: Extra 
high patent family $6,65@6.85 to job- 
bing trade and chain buyers; standard 
bakers, unenriched $5.70@5,80; first 
clears, unenriched $4.75@4.85, deliv- 
ered Texas common points. 

Oklahoma City: An upsurge in buy- 
ing was reported in both family and 
bakery flour last week, Sizable book- 
ings changed the dull picture in the 
industry. Prices strengthened in fam- 
ily flour 20¢ over the previous week 
while bakery flour prices remained 
unchanged, Quotations July 13 de- 
livered Oklahoma points carlots; 
lamily short patent $6.40@6.50, 

tandard patent $5.70@5.90, bakery 
unenriched short patent $5.65@5.75, 
95% standard patent $5.55@5.65, 

traight grade $5.50@5,60. Truck lots 
higher on all grades, 


Central West 


Chicago: Another big blitz of flour 
buying oecurred in the central states 
last week. Most buyers booked ahead 
anywhere from 120 days to as much 
as 180 days, Total bookings were 
estimated at around 250% of five-day 
milling capacity. 

Spring wheat flour moved in large 
volume over the week-end amounting 
to fairly heavy bookings, and more 
was anticipated. Purchases were 
made on all new crop spring wheat, 

Sales of family flour bulked to a 
substantial amount early last week. 
These bookings also amounted from 
120 to 160 days in most cases. The 
purchases were made on a 20¢ sack 
price increase last week and caused 
quite a bit of activity for a day or 
two 

Soft wheat flour sales were sold in 
substantial volume over the week- 
end, mostly cracker type flour and 
also a large amount of intermediate 


quiet 


grades of cake flour. The trade now 

appears to be waiting for a big move 

on pastry flours. 
Quotations July 13 


for the year before easing 
from the top. At the close, 
price change in springs, as 


off a cent 
the only 
compared 


Svring top pat with a week ago, was a 5¢ decline 
ent $6.12@6.51, standard $6.02@6.41, in first clears. Hard winters dipped 
clear $5.72@5.82; hard winter short teadily and finally fini hed &¢ net 
$5.52@5,.63, 95% patent $5.42@5.58 lower for the week. The movement 
clear $5.22, family flour $7-35; soft of soft wheat flours was somewhat 
winter high ratio $7.24, soft winter erratic with the tendency lower 
short $6.54, standard %6.75, clear Pacific soft wheat flour dipped 5@ 
$4.87@5.45, cookie and cracker $5.05 15¢ while the family type declined 
@5,20. 15¢. Soft wheat high ratio moved 


St. Louis: Family 
heavy early 


flour sales 
last week 


were igainst the trend and registered a 9¢ 


mainly for rise on the inside price of the quota- 


120 days coverage on protection of tion. Eastern straights showed no 
20¢ advance effective July 1. During price variation during the week and 
the latter part of week, extrem finished unchanged 


quiet prevailed. Bakery flour busine Buying interest in springs contin- 
was very poor and mostly on a hand ued slow and as values edged into 
to-mouth basis. Substantial bookin new high ground trading action 
are expected with any easing in dipped perceptibly. Lack of confidence 
costs. However, the trade is heavily on the current quotations on hard 
booked, Mills were not pushing too winters was also prominent by the 
hard because of the wide gap be spotty trading interest. Reports of 
tween buyers’ price ideas and mill aq shortage of storage space along 
quotations, Shipping directions were with congestion on the tracks aided 
fair: Clears and low grades wer considerably in the general feeling 
picking up, package goods in slov that prices are more likely to de- 
demand. cline than advance through forced 

Quotations July 12: Family flour wheat sales. Light inventories of soft 
top patent $6.25, top hard $7.05, o1 wheat flour, freely acknowledged in 
dinary $5.90. In 100 lb. paper sack this area, is standard practice among 


Bakery flour, cake $6.95, pastry $5 most of the users. Most of the trad- 


soft straights $5.45, clears $5.15; hard ing action was confined to spot needs 
winter short patent $5.70, standard ind sales consummated only after the 
patent $5.55, clears $4.90; spring market was scoured for possible dis- 
wheat short patent $6.75, standard tress offerings 


$6.60, clear $6.45 


Quotations July 13: Spring short 

E patent $7.03@7.13; standard $6.93@ 

ast 7.03, high gluten $7.38@7.48, first 

Boston: Trading activity in the clears $6.12©6.37; hard winter short 
local flour market was relatively slow patent $6.33@6.43, standard $6.13@ 


last week. Springs moved in a nat 
row range but attained a 


6.23: Pacific soft wheat flour $6.37@ 


new peak 6.77: eastern soft wheat straight 








GERMAN TRADERS VISIT U.S.—Five German trade officials, currently on 
a visit to the U.S. to study modern equipment and milling techniques, called 
in at the home office of The Northwestern Miller recently. Pictured left to 
right are Max Neumann, president of Max Neumann Co., exporter and im- 
porter of Frankfurt; Kurt Zschirnt, director of the feed division of the Georg 
Plange Flour Mills Co., Dusseldorf; Ernst Auer, MIAG Northamerica, Inc., 
Minneapolis, who escorted the visitors in Minneapolis; Dr. Heinz Zoerner, a 
German government official on a private visit to the U.S.; Dr. Friederick 
Ackermann, executive director of the German Trade Association of Com- 
mercial Flour Millers, a body similar to the Millers National Federation, 
and Dr. Fritz Range, president of the Roland Flour Mill in Bremen. 


$5.77@6.12, soft wheat high ratio 
$6.81 @7-77; family $7.27. 

New York: Activity in flour book- 
ings in the local market declined 
sharply at the end of the week fol- 
lowing earlier relatively good volume, 
particularly family flours 

Only widely scattered small lots of 
hard wheat flours were reported sold 
and the anticipated interest in soft 
wheat flours failed to materialize 
Directions picked up slightly 

Quotations July 13: Spring family 


flour $7.35, high gluten $7.37@7.47, 
standard patent %$6.920@7.02, clears 
$6.157@6.40; hard winter short pat- 


ent $6.2476.34, standard patent $6.04 


“6.14; soft winter high ratio $6.70 
@7.75, straights $5.45@5.90 

Buffalo: There was a good go- 
around in family flour last week at 
prices that were approximately at 
the lowest level in the last eight 
years. The Kansas wheat market 
quieted down after the _ previous 
week's push and prices ended 2¢ low- 
er 

There has been a push in family 


flour and a push is expected momen- 
tarily in soft wheat flour and this 
will tend to buoy the entire market. 


Then too, prices on the recent go- 
around in Kansas wheat were 15@ 
17¢ below loan value and 45¢ below 


a year ago, so it is unlikely that the 
market will repeat last year’s action 
and turn Instead the trade 
thinks that prices will climb after the 
initial push is out of the way 
Spring wheat flour gained 2¢. Sales 


le ywer 


turned nominal after the previous 
week's sympathetic flurry of sales 
Clear flours were unchanged. There 


was some coverage made on a special 


basis. Soft wheat flour also held un- 
changed. Consumers were awaiting 
the push which was expected over 
the week-end 

Bread sales volume of local bak- 


eries is off but roll 
Many local bakeries are closed until 
July 16 for their annual vacations 

Effects of the steel strike on Buf- 
falo bakeries aren’t noticeable but 
some communities in Pennsylvania 
are beginning to feel the pinch 

A spokesman for one mill here said 
his company’s hipping 
were “fairly good.” 

Export activity was week 
ago but many of the deals in the wind 
are on an “if” basis 

Flour output here was below a 
week ago and sharply under a year 
Two mills worked six days; 
three on five days and the remaining 
mill worked 4%4 days 

Quotations July 1° 


volume is up 


directions 


above a 


ago 


Spring family 


$7.35. high gluten $7.23@7.47, short 
$6.98@7.12, standard $6.9347.02, 
straight $6.88, first clear $6-11@6.34;: 


hard winter short $6.28@7.44, stand- 
ard $6.24@6.28, first clear $5.94; soft 
winter short patent $7.84@7.92, 
standard $6.91@7.14, straight $5.80@ 
5.99, first clear $5.39@5.40 


Philadelphia: Quiet was the rule 
in the local flour market last week 
There were isolated small lot pur- 
chases, but indications were that 
most buyers were adequately sup- 


plied, except in soft wheat types 
Quotations July 14: Spring high 
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iten $7.3 7.45, short patent $6.95 
' t rd $6.90@7, first clear 


Dt D6.3 rd winter short pat- 
$6.2 6.35, standard $6.15@6.25; 

ft wint nearby $5.25@5.45 
Pittsburgh: Hard Kansas and 
pri! vheat patents had w sales 
tw k. Clears sold as low as 
$6 cott nd had some ery good 
throu it this territory. Fam- 
flour | es were down to $7.15 
n nati i idvertised brands and 
id in ree olume to chains, gro- 
nd jobbers. Unadvertised brands 
vere al luced and had me sale. 
Sale f y patents were larger 


litz’” than last year. It 
tated that perhaps the many per- 


idled y the steel strike may 
iccount f this increass is home 
bak the staff of life during 
( mitments were made for 
t to fou mnths in fan patents 
irs they extended usually 
30 to 90 d Clears sold around 
| rice 
I é inticipated offerings 
sti nd cake flours th week 
ces 
Q@uotat July 12: Hard Kansas 
t lard patent $5.86@6.05, medium 
patent $5.96@6.10, short patent $6.06 
6.2 I vheat standard patent 
96.714 6.9 lium patent $6.76@ 
7.01 I t patent $6.81@7.06, clears 
6.08 ae h luten 16@7.A1, 
| fa patents 
is $7 1 pastry 
fl $5.86 @ 7-52 
South 
New Orleans: Flour howed 
| contraction after the 
he isiness of the previous 
e} | face if decline n prices 
Onlv ver lerate amount f hard 
ter A ¢ ld to bake ind job- 
ber t wecasional booking for 
L a lay | id or longer rthern 
prir We ymewhat more active 
new crop price basi with more 
1aSé made for shipment 
t 1 De However, old crop 
price ba es were limited, main- 
r pl pt and 30-day shipments 
Cracker and cookie bake! howed 
ttle interest in soft winter ince 
their pre is purcha did not cov- 
full requirements and they appear 
t ! i more rable 
price ba t ntract further ahead 
(ake flour f were quiet with 
baker pI ntly itisfied to work 
tne pre ou bookin for the 
1 ye 
lhe fa trade was rather quiet 
t tt isine being worked 
tl h t i 1 reduction of 
lo¢ t Shipping dir- 
ectior I l up with some improve- 
ent 1 ft considered good 
for tocks on | 1 are 
igmented although 
present are far from be heavy 
Export ere r ept mally 
] t moderate ounts 
| the Middle East and 
Lat American countric Puerto 
I e round lots but not 
tr | for th ea n 
Quotat 13 ( lot 
ked multiv papers 
H 1 wint kery hort patent 
) o! lard $5.55 (QO, first 
$47 pris wi t bak- 
f t t 6 7{ t W) T ind 
rd Sf f first clear 6@6.40 
} I it 7.35 heat 
t patent $5.55@5.9 traight 
\ ; f t clear § f r6.05 
high t $6.10@6.35: Pacific 
( t i} nf 6.95 past $6104 
Pacific Coast 
Portland: There was no particular 
tivity in flour mill circl f the 
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Pacific Northwest last week. Export 
bookings have slowed down and ex- 
port mills show a smaller grind. Most 
of the bookings in export consist of 
small lots going to a few of the mills 
Domestic buying has not picked up 
with both millers and buyers holding 
off on new crop flour. However, buy- 
ing is expected to open up at any 
time in the domestic trade. Buying 
now is pretty much on a day-to-day 
Quotations July 13 High 
gluten $7.08, all Montana $6.86, fancy 
hard wheat clears $7.06, Bluestem 
bakers $6.94, cake $7.05, pastry $6.06, 
pie $5.76, 100% whole wheat $6.49 
graham $5.77, cracked wheat $5.77. 


Canada 


Flour business 
trend for the 
week, Quota- 
Top patent springs for 
$5.807@6.10 in 100's 
cash discounts, mixed 
with 15¢ added for cartage 
where used. Bakers $4.70@5 in 100’s 
papers, less discounts, mixed 
added jor cartage 


basis 


Toronto-Montreal: 
followed the normal 
season of the year last 
tions July 13 
use in Canada 
cottons, less 


cars, 


cash 
with 15¢ 
where used 


cars, 


Cool, wet weather is delaying the 
ripening of the winter wheat crop, 
and it will be a week or ten days 
before new wheat is available, and 
then only if hot, dry weather ar- 
rives. In the meantime, there is little 
trade, as buyers and sellers both are 
waiting for some indication of the 
outturn of the crop. Old crop wheat 


has traded as high as $1.86 bu. f.o.b 
shipping point, but there is little 
left 

No sales of winter wheat flour 


were being made, but as soon as har- 
vesting of winter wheat commences, 
there will be some interest. Quota- 
tions July 13: $4.40 in 100 Ib. export 
cottons, f.a.s Montreal. 

Vancouver: 
continued on 
week 


Export flour business 
quiet lines here last 
Shippers confirmed limited or- 
ders now coming in from the Philip- 
pines as well as other parts of the 
Far East, mainly the Malayan Penin- 
sula 

However, general flour trade fol- 
lowed along the lines of the grain 
business, a dearth of new orders fol- 
lowing heavy bookings made several 
months ago. British Columbia grain 
shipments up to date are now over 
110,000,000 bu. which compares with 
93,000,000 bu. in the same period a 
year ago. The increase is largely ac- 
counted for by 
customers, 
land 

In the domestic field were 
steady along with prices although a 
further advance is expected shortly 
result of the second boost in 
freight rates from prairie points to 
take effect shortly 

For hard wheat 
cash car quotation First patents 
$5.85 cwt- in cottons; bakers’ patents 
$4.80 cwt. in paper bags and $5 in 
cottons; Ontario pastry to the trade, 
$6.10 cwt. and cake flour $7.25 ewt 

Winnipeg: The steady flour produc- 
tion by mills in western Canada con 
tinued last week without any indi 
cation of a fall-off and prices were 
firm. Domestic trade wa 
Clearances of export 


large les to new 
namely Russia and Po- 


sales 


grinds, July 13 


moderate 
flour to over- 
seas destinations for the week ended 
July 12 amounted to almost 264,500 
sacks and of this, just under 14,400 
were for IWA countries. Quotations 
July 13: Top patent springs for de- 
livery between Ft. William and the 
British Columbia boundary, cotton 
100’s $5.70@6; second patents, cot 
tons $5.4575.75: second patents to 
bakers, paper 100’s $5@5.15. All 
prices cash carlots. 


MILLER 








SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 
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UNITED 


STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 
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GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 
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CLOUD CAKE-—A new dessert for summertime promotion by bakers has 
been developed by Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis. The formulas for tall, 
cool Cloud Cakes include five different flavors and two special icings. Cloud 
Cake is a foam-type cake adapted specifically for bakers from a Grand Na- 
tional prize-winning recipe. It is easy to mix, tolerant, and foolproof. Mixed 
at medium rather than high speed, this airy-light cake is tender, high and 
fluffy, stays soft and moist longer, Pillsbury says. To bakers, Cloud Cake 


offers many opportunities to exploit merchandising skills. Vive 


formulas— 


Golden, Coffee Praline, Pineapple, Chocolate, and Cherry, make it possible to 
feature a different flavor as often as desired, Shops selling other summer 
foods may want to promote the unfrosted cake with lee cream or fruits. Pills- 
bury bakory sales representatives can furnish bakers with a kit containing 
the formulas, specially designed headbands for salesgiris, window streamers, 
and price cards, They can also tell the baker how to acquire a polished alum- 
inum pedestal for displaying the cake, of the revolving type which can also 


be used as a cake decorating stand. 





Millfeed 


Minneapolis: Demand for millfeed 
picked up noticeably the end of last 
week and was continuing strong the 
first of this week. Bran commanded 
the most interest and supplies were 
very tight. The result was an increase 
of up to $3 ton from the level of a 
week before. The country trade got 
credit for much of the buying. Men- 
tioned as factors in the bullish tend- 
ency of the market were the reduced 
oat crop noted in the crop report and 
that oats clipping is fairly 
common by farmers who want to 
qualify for soil bank payments. 

Quotations July 16: Bran $37.504@ 
38, standard midds, $41,50@43, flour 
midds, $49, red dog $54@54.50, sack- 
ed Minneapolis. 


Kansas City: Cash demand for 
millfeeds developed considerable 
strength late last week and continued 
into the current week. Offerings were 
hard to find and many orders went 
unsatisfied. Demand at mill door was 
good and considerable interest de- 
veloped from feed mixers, Prices ad- 

inced $3.50 on bran and $141.50 on 
horts and middlings compared with 
a week ago, Quotations July 16, car- 
lots, Kansas City: Bran $37@37.50, 
shorts $41.75@42.25, sacked, mid- 
dlings $37@37.50, bulk. 


Wichita: Millfeed demand was very 
good last week, with offerings inade- 
quate, Low operating time of mills 
contributed to light supplies. Quota- 
tions, basis Kansas City, July 13: 
Bran $35@35.50, shorts $40.50@41. 
Bran advanced $1.50 ton and shorts 
We ton, compared with the preceding 


week 


rr ports 


Salina: Demand was good last 
week with bran 50¢ and shorts 50¢ 
ton higher. Supplies were just a little 
less than what the trade desired. Quo- 
tations July 13, basis Kansas City: 
Bran $34.50@35, gray shorts $40.504 
i! 

Hutehinson: Demand for millfeed 
was less insistent but equal to offer- 
last week. No pushing was 
needed to keep warehouses cleared, 


ings 


Bran firmed $1.50 while shorts were 
steady. Quotations July 13, basis 
Kansas City: Bran $35735.50, shorts 
$40.50@41, 

Oklahoma City: Activity in mill 
feeds was reported last week with 
prices closing $1.50 higher on bran 
and 50¢ higher on shorts. Quotation 
July 13, straight cars: Bran $37.504 
38.50, milirun $40.254 41.25, short: 


$4374 44. Mixed or pool cars $1 higher 
on all classes 


Fort Worth: There was a 
demand for the meager supply of 
millfeed last week, but offerings for 
immediate shipment were extremely 
light. Quotations July 13, burlaps 
Bran $45@46, gray $497 50, 
delivered Texas common points; $2 
higher on bran and $1.50 higher on 
shorts compared with July 6 prices 


vot rd 


shorts 


Ohieago: Millfeed prices were some 
what higher in the central states 
during the week ending July 16, par 


ticularly firmer on bran, Flour mills 
and feed manufacturers still were 
watching the supply situation. De- 


mand was light. Quotations July 13 
Bran $42.50@43, standard midds 
$46.50 @ 47.50, flour midds. $514 51.50 
red dog $58@59 

St. Louis: Demand for millfeed was 
fair last week. Prices were firm and 
supplies adequate. Quotations July 
13: Bran $39.75@40.25, shorts $45.25 
@45.75, St. Louis switching limits 

Boston: Millfeed quotations tended 
lower in the local market last week 
as buying interest was at a near 
standstill. Dealers described the cur- 


rent dullness as normally seasonal 
rather than any trade difference of 
opinion as to values. Bran eased $1 


and middlings dipped a like amount 
Quotations July 13: Bran $48@49 
middlings $54@55 

Buffalo: Millfeed were 
last week, Bran and middlings 
bottomed out and advanced 
The upturn in sales resulted from a 
combination of 


good 


have 


sales 


prices 


factors. Many con 
sumers had withheld from the mar 
ket as long as they could and they 
had to step in and replenish their 
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supplies. The recent depressed broiler 


and egg market caused a lag in 
middling sales and many consumers 
let their supplies run dow. In fact, 


some ran out of them and had to use 
more expensive supplements 
these fac- 
shoved 
flour 
picture 
became tight 


revived and 
normal! 
ahead 

reduced the 
and shipping positions 
There is virtually no bulk or sacked 
millfeed available for spot shipment 
Mill running time averaged five days 


3ran sales 
tors added to 
the market 
output 


puying 
Curtailed 
supply 


Bran ended $2.50 higher; middlings 
gained $1.50 and heavy feeds were 
unchanged, Quotations July 13: Bran 
$43.50% 44.25, standard midds. $48@4 
18.75, flour midds. $59%761, red dog 
$59.50% 61 

Pittsburgh: Sales of millfeed were 
large last week in tri-state areas 
with red dog selling in large volume 
and other millfeed showing larger 
volume sales to retail and wholesale 
buyers. Ohio mills supplying local 


trade are open after a holiday period 


and supplies in all lines cover every 


need. Quotations July 13, f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh points Bran $47.55@48.64 
standard midds. $53.55754.14, flour 
midds. $61.55762, red dog $66.64@G 
68.14 

Philadelphia: The loca! millfeed 
market showed no signs of taking on 
activity last week. Indications are 


that it will continue in the quiet pat- 
tern which is normal for 
Customers showed littl 
stocking. The July 13 
showed bran at $50, unchanged from 
the previous week, standard midds 
at $55, off $1 from the previous week 
and red dog even at $67 


this season 
interest in 
quotations 


New Orleans: The millfeed market 
remained fairly firm last week, with 
little variation in prices. Accordingly, 
mixers and jobbers bought mostly on 
a hand-to-mouth Prices fluctu- 
ated very little and were up only 50¢ 
“$1 by the end of the week. Offer 
ings were not pressing and small lots 


basis 


showed most activity, with an in- 
creasing demand from truckers. Fu- 
tures were off and created little in 
terest. Quotations July 13: Bran 
$454 45.50, shorts $50751 
Portland: Quotations July 13: Mill 


run $42, midds. $47 ton 

Ogden: Millfeed prices declined $2 
last week with the market weaker 
and supplies exceeding demand with 
new grain coming into the mills, 
plants are working 24 hours a day, 
five days a week, and are booked well 


into August. Quotations (down $2) 
Red bran and millrun $41, midds 
$46; to Denver—Red bran and mill 
run $48, midds. $53; to California— 
Red bran and millrun $48.50, midds 
$53.50, f.o.b. San Francisco and Los 
Angeles 


Toronto-Montreal: 
millfeed was inclined to 
week, Quotations July 13: Bran $49@ 
50, shorts $554)57, midds. $59@60, 
net cash terms, bags included, mixed 
or straight cars, Toronto-Montreal 


drag last 


Vancouver: Domestic trade con- 
tinued quiet last week. Sales were 
quiet and no export had been report- 
ed. Prices July 13 closed unchanged 
Bran $50 in papers, $52 in 
papers, middlings $54 in papers, all 
50¢ more in jutes 

Winnipeg: Millfeed trade was slow 


shorts 


in western Canada last week, and 
while prices remained unchanged, 
there was some increase in stocks 
Quotations July 13: Bran f.o.b. mills 
$38@42 in Manitoba and Saskatche- 
wan, Alberta $3 more Manitoba 
Saskatchewan and Alberta shorts 


$45.50 @ 48.50; midds. $48.50@51.50 in 
Manitoba and Saskatchewan, Alberta 


Demand for 
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$1.50 less. All prices cash carlots 
Small lots ex-country elevators and 
warehouses $5 extra 


Rye 
Minneapolis: After a lengthy period 
of siow rye sales, actviity 
last week 
the market for 60 to 90 days’ supplies 
Following 


picked up 


sharply puyers coming into 


the release of the crop re- 
port on July 10, forecasting a smaller 


rye crop than last year, the market 
reacted strongly Rye flour prices 
jumped each day, with the mills of- 


fering protection against the ad- 
ances 

By July 13 the rye price was up 
35¢ sack from July 6, and another 10¢ 


advance was put into effect July 16 


The latest advances were not bring- 
ing any buyers into the market since 
those who failed to cover on the ini- 
tial rises were said to be of the 


opinion that they will now try to wait 
until the price turns downward 

Quotations July 13: White rye 
$4.82 4.87, medium $4.62@ 4.67, dark 
$4.07 4 4 12 


Chicago: There was a considerable 
amount of rye flour sold on the new 
crop and most buyers entered the 
market for at least 120 days ahead 
The price on rye was increased 35¢ 
sack during the period. Quotations 
July 13: White $5.1975.24, medium 


$4.9474.99, dark $4.4274.49 

St. Louis: Rye flour met good de 
last week as prices advanced 
15¢ and quite a number of sales were 


mand 


consummated. Shipping directions 
were good. Quotations July 13: Pure 
white rye $5.29, medium $5.09, dark 
$4.54, rye meal $4.79 

Buffalo: There was a good push in 
ye last week. Prices jumped 25¢ in 
a series of daily advances. Mills gave 
protection against a price and a dis- 
count of 30¢ after Aug 15 Most 
coverage was for 90 days but some 
went as high as 120 days. Prices were 
higher than last year and some con- 


sumers held back the length of their 


coverage because of the market's 
level. Quotations July 13: White rye 
$5.74, medium $5.54, dark $4.99 
Philadelphia: The local rye mar- 
ket was quiet last week as buyers 
took little interest in replenishing 
stocks at current prices. Transactions 
for the most part were of the hand- 
to-mouth type. The July 13 quota- 


tion on rye white was $5.30@5.40 as 
compared to $5.25@05.35 the previous 
week 

Pittsburgh: There was a “blitz” on 
rye patents last week. Sales were 
very good with prices down 30@40¢ 


Sales were made for delivery of new 
crop after Aug. 15. Commitments 
were made for four to six months 
Large and small bakeries stocked 
Directions are fair. Quotations July 
13, f.o.b. Pittsburgh points Pure 
white No. 1 rye flour $5.29@5.50, 


medium $5.09@5.30, dark $4.54@4.75, 
blended $6.25076.35 rye meal $4.79 
M5 


Portland: Quotation 


s July 13 
White patent rye flour $7-25, pure 
dark rye $6.25, Le.l 
Oatmeal 
Toronto-Montreal: Business was 
fairly steady last week, with prices 
unchanged. Quotations July 13: Roll- 
ed oats in 80-lb cottons $5 55. oat- 
meal in 100’s cottons $6.85. f.o.b 


Toronto-Montreal 

Winnipeg: Trade was slow, stocks 
light and prices were firm last week 
Quotations July 13: Rolled oats in 
80-Ib $5.45@5.65; oatmeal in 
100-lb. sacks $6.6546.90 in the three 
prairie prov All prices cash car- 
lots 


L 
SaCKS 


inces 
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Robert V. Horton 


Robert Horton Named 
To Pillsbury Board 


MINNEAPOLIS—Robert \ Hor- 
ton, New York investment banker, 
is been elected to the board of di- 
rector f Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Min- 
neapolis to f in existin icancy 

Mr. Horton, a partner in Goldman, 
Sachs & ¢ was born in Rochester, 
N.Y and ttended pul chools 
there and Culver Militar Academy 
He graduated from Corn Univer- 
ity in 1926 with a bachelor degree 
and _ fron the Harvard Graduate 
Schoo f B iness Administration in 
1928 with a master’s degree with 
distinctior He started with Gold- 
man, Sachs & Co. in 1927 and became 
i partner of the firm in 1942 


His ¢ 


ireer in investment banking 
has been large in the field of corpo- 
ration finance for industrial com- 
panie 


He STAFF 


Austin Cole Named to 
New Percy Kent Post 


KANSAS CITY—Austi Cole, Jr., 
ha joined the Percy Kent Bag Co., 
Kansas City ind will ha ipervi- 
ion of the Chicago and York 
ireas f the firm, Richard K. Peek 
president, | announced 

A graduate of the Ma ichusetts 
I titute rechnology, M Cole for 
the past 20 years was vice pre sident 
ind general les manage f the 
H. C. Cole Milling Co., Chester, IIL, 
i firm founded by his eat reat- 

andfatt 

Mr. Peek also announced that the 
New York offices of Percy Kent are 
now located at 45 Rockefé Center 
ifter nearly 70 years in ver Man- 
hattan. Chicago offices are tempor- 
arily at 205 West Wack« Drive 








DEATHS 





Richard D. Prophet, ¢ president 
yf fest Ba Corp Oxklahon City, 
died at | home in Oklal City 
Mr. Prophet moved to Ok a City 

1955 when the compar relocated 
ts plant fr Houston 

Cyrus ©. Lewis, form: president 
if ] rt eTa nanger ol pP rk & Pol- 

Ir Buffalo, died at Port- 
Details will be found on 
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MOSTLY PERSONAL 


General Mills Plans 


Election-Time Contest 


MINNEAPOLIS—Increased public 
interest in the events of a presidenti- 
al election year is being utilized in a 
“Gold Medal election quiz’ promotion 
announced by General Mills, Inc. The 
promotion will consist of a seven- 
week contest which will offer a $25,- 
000 cash grand prize and 441 addi- 
tional awards of Philco products 
Competition will open Sept. 9. 

There will also be a grocers’ con- 
test in which grocery owners 
and employees are eligible for five top 
gifts valued at $2,000 each plus 100 
Silverware sets. 

Selecting a nickname for the two 
familiar political symbols —the Re- 
publican elephant and the Democrat 
donkey—-will be the highlight of the 
competition for awards. It will be the 
sole basis for picking the grocery con- 
test gift recipients and one of five 
questions which will decide the public 
winners. 

The five questions which each con- 
testant must answer will appear on 
the back of the flour sack. The indi- 
vidual sending in the best answers 
each week in the opinion of the 
judges will receive a_ refrigerator, 
electric range, automatic washer and 
dryer. 

There will be two second prize 
recipients each week who will receive 


store 


color TV sets and there will be 60 
transistor radio third prize awards 
The $25,000 prize winner will be 


selected 
winners 

A Hawaiian vacation, 
scholarship, a new auto 
ditioning of a 
hobby 


from the seven top weekly 
a $2,000 
the air con- 
home and a power 
shop are the five $2,000 value 


awards in the grocery event which 
continues until Nov. 6 

There will be five separate con- 
tests, each identified by a designated 


color of the official entry 
pearing in each of the five sizes of 
cases and bales of flour. A grocer or 
employee may enter any one or all of 
the five contests, provided he or she 
has the appropriate-color entry blank. 

The weekly will be 


blank ap- 


winners an- 
nounced each week on the Valiant 
Lady program beginning Sept. 28 
with the grand prize winner an- 


nounced election night during cover- 


age of election returns over ABC 
television and radio 
BREAD & THE STAFF nr Lire 


Lewis G. Graeves 
Appointed to Board of 
Highway Users Group 


CHICAGO Lewis G. Graeves, 
president and general manager of the 
Charles Schneider Baking Co., Wash- 
ington, D.C., has been appointed to 
the board of governors of the Na- 
tional Highway Users Conference, 
Ine 

Mr. Graeves, former chairman of 
the American Bakers Assn., will rep- 
resent the baking industry in deter- 
mining the policies of the Highway 
Users group. The appointment is for 
four years 

He was recommended as the ABA 
representative to the conference by 


Roy Nafziger, Interstate Bakeries 
Corp., Kansas City, Mo, ABA chair- 
man 


In the ABA, Mr. Graeves is a mem- 
ber of the board of governors, the 
executive committee, the national af- 
fairs committee and the program 
planning committee of the Bakers 
of America Program 

He will replace Emory Rice, Rice’s 
jakery, Baltimore, on the National 
Highway Users Board 





Mh 
wn 











The engagement has been an 
nounced of Margaret Harms, daugh 
ter of Herbert A. Harms, general 
manager of the Barton County Flour 
Mills Great Bend, Kansas and 


Frederick B. Heath IL, Kansas City 


The wedding will take place in Au 
gust 
> 
The International Milling Co. was 
one of four firms which made sizable 
contributions in the opening phase 
of a $14,750,000 campaign to assist 
nine Minneapolis hospitals and three 
health organizations. International's 
donation was for $250,090, according 
to George D. Dayton, Minneapolis 
business leader who is campaign 
chairman 
e 
John H. Chain, vice president of 
Acme Flour Mills, Oklahoma City, is 
on 4 motor trip with his family in 
Wyoming and Utah 
@ 
J. A. Porter, vice president, Harris 
Millin Co Owosso, Mich. was a 








Bruce W. Purns 


California Milling 


Appoints Bruce Burns 


ANGELES—-Bruce W. Burns 
h been appointed manager of bak 


LOS 


ery flour sales, wholesale division, of 
the California Milling Corp Los 
Angele according to a recent an 
nouncement by Claude A. Quillin 
general sales manager 

Until June 1 Mr. Burns was Los 
Angeles manager in the bakery di 

mn of Pillsbury Mills, Ine. In his 
new position he will devote all of 
his time to the wholesale baking in 
d try 

Ir jurns is a graduate of the 
school of business administration 
W itman College, Walla Walla 
V h. He is active in the American 
: ety of Bakery Engineers, Sales 
Executives Club of Los Angeles, and 
is first vice president of the Allied 
4 | le f the Baking Industry of 
Southern California. He has attend 


ed the American Institute of Baking 


The California Milling Corp. will 
‘ plete about Aug 1 an addition 
to its present mill, raising the flour 
millir capacity from 2,200 sacks 
daily to 4,000 sacks daily 


recent caller at the Millers National 
Federation office in Chicago 
& 


Jack Kinney Moore, Jr., son of d. 
K. Moore, Tucson, Ariz., president of 


the Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co., 
Kansas City, was married recently 
to Miss Shirley Beaham, of Tucson 


Lt. Moore is stationed at Fort Fustis, 
Va 
* 
T. A. Byrne, H. R, Johnson, P. T. 


Pease and H. 8. Suckling have been 
appointed directors of Pillman & 


Phillips, Ltd., the British flour im- 
porting firm which is headed by 
Joseph H. Pillman. All of the new 
directors have been associated with 
the company for many years 

OREAD 16 THE STAFF OF LiFe 


Wheaties Offers Rock 


Collection Premiums 
MINNEAPOLIS 


collections is 


Interest in rock 
being stimulated by a 
General Mills, Ine., promotion for its 
cereal product, Wheaties 

A samp'e of rock sealed in plastic 


is in each special package of 
Wheaties. Each p'astic envelope con 
tains full printed information about 
the rock 


In a mail-in offer, a full collection 
of 10 rare rocks plus a display card 
for mounting may be ob 
tained for 25¢ and an enclosure of the 
word 


pul Poses 


“Wheaties” from two box tops 
of the cereal 
The rock collection includes petri 


fled wood from Arizona, quartz in col 
ors rose to clear from Mexico lepido 
lite, tan brown jasper and Death Val 
ley onyx from California, chrysocolla 
from Arizona, Mojave Desert 
orthoclase feldspar from 
obsidian from Nevada 
wood from Idaho 

Knox Reeves Advertising of Minne 
apolis collaborated with the company 
in developing the offer which is be 
ing supported by advertising on 
Mickey Mouse Club, Lone Ranger and 
Wyatt Earp television shows in Au 
gust 


agate 
California 
and opalized 
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GMI Quiz Show on 
TV Beginning Nov. 7 


MINNEAPOLIS 
Inc., will sponsor a 
children over 


Mills 
quiz show for 
a nation-wide CBS tele 


General 


vision network, starting Nov. 7, with 
a top prize of a fully paid college 
education and an educational trip 


around the world after graduation 
The new show is called “The Ciant 
Step,” a term borrowed from 4 game 
familiar to most children. The “giant 
will be the final question in 
“safety zone” (plateau) where a 
contestant answering the 
move up to 4 high 


step” 
any 
may by 
question correctly 


er level.-where the questions are 
tougher and the material prizes 
large! 

The show will be produced live in 
New York by Louis G. Cowan, Ine 
which originated the $64,000 Que 
tion” and other shows 

There will be many other prizes 
too, in several “safety zone all 
geared to the special interests of the 
7-15-year old contestants. The show 


is scheduled over a network expected 
to include 115 stations on Wednesday 
nights 7:30 to 8:00 
York 


from 
time 


pom New 
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““Gooch’s Best” 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 


to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 








Stock Market 

















The Rodney Milling Co. 


25,000 Owtes, Capacity 
Crain Storage 7,350,000 Kaus, 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE 
Kelly Mour Co., 010 N. Michigan Ave. 
BOSTON OFVICE: 


Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation 
1200 Mtatler Bldg. 














ACME — GOLD DRIFT 
Better Bakery Flours 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Oklahoma City, Okla, 


ee 











CAHOKIA FLOUR CO. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 

















ACME RYE 
A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 


FISHER -PALLGATTER MILLING CO, 
WAUPACA, WISCONSIN 











“Y “une 1G Lief 


Hikh Protein Flower 
GREEN’S MILLING CO. 
o4nld4, Mian. 


. . . LJ 
Miner - Hillard Milling Co. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA. 
Manufacturers of 
COUN FLOUR ~- CORN MEAL 
COUN SPECIALTIES 




















», vs hwaler 


BAKERY FLOUR 
MORTEN MILLING CO. 








HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 








KNAPPEN Compan 

Producers of 

BEST QUALITY MICHIGAN 
CAKE & BAKERY FLOURS 


AUGUSTA, MICH. PHONE 320 











THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the New York Stock Ex 
change: 

duly duly 
| : 


6, ; 
1956 1956 


1954 
High Low Close Close 
Allied Mills, Ine M% 214% My WG 
Allis-Chaimer» 11% 21% 36 $7 
Vid. $4.08 25 io 123% 
Am, Cyanamid Ti% G1 732% 73 
A-D-M Co, ‘1% 4% S7% 
Horden 64 58 0% 61 
Cont, Baking Co. uy 0% 311% 3% 
Corn Pr. Ref. Co. 12% 27% 20% 20Y 
(ream of Wheat 30% 24% 21,4 20% 
Dow Chemical 42%, 57 oO 79% 
Gen, aking Co. 10% % Wy Y%, 
Gen, Foods Corp Mii, 43% 47% 48% 
Gen, Mills, Ine. 71% G1 68% 6 
Vid, 5% 224%, 118% 110 114% 
Merck & Co, a5 44% 33% WA% 
Nat. Biscuit Co. 394% 37% 28% 
Villeb. Mills, Ine. mY 444, 46% 48% 
Procter & Gamble ny 4% Wy MY 
Quaker Oats Co. 35% G1 45%, 3 
St. Kegis Paper Co. 56 1% %S3% 6 
Pid, $41.40 105 100 101 
Stand. Krands, Inc. 44% S8% %W% WY 
Sterling Drug “hm «| 543% a 
Sunshine Bise., Inc. 78 ww 73 


Unitd. Bise. of Am. 42% 27% 24% 20% 
Victor Chem. Wks. 14% 27% %% W 
Ward Hak, Co. 1% 4% 6% 154% 
Stocks not traded: 
bid Asked 


American Cyanamid, Pid 145 146 
Cont. Baking Co., $5.50 Pid, 104 104%, 
Corn Pr. Kefining Co., 87 Pid. 171 173 
Gen, Kaking Co., 84 Pid 137 139 
Merck & Co., $3.50 Pid 46 03 
Merck & Co,, $4 Vfd 114% 116 
National Biscuit Co., 87 Pfd, 170 72 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., $4 Pid. W% 100 
Quaker Oats, 86 Pid 147 14% 
Stand. Brands, Inc., $4.50 Pid. 85% au 
Unit, Bis, of Amer,, $4.50 Pid, 100% 102% 
Vietor Chem. Whka., 84.50 Pid. 81% oz, 


Ward Baking Co., $5.50 Pid, tos 104 


THE AMERICAN STOCK EXCHANGI 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the American Stock Mx 


change: 
duly duly 
6, ‘, 
1956 1956 1056 
High Low Close Close 


Hurry Bise, Corp 6% iM % i, 
Git, A&P, Tea Co, ino 160 18% 174% 
Horn & Hardart 
Corp of N.Y. 27% 24%, Ly 
Stocks not traded: 
Bid Asked 
Gt, A&P. Tea Co,, 85 Pid 132%, 133% 
Hathaway Bakeries, Inc. “A” ‘ UA 
Horn & Hardart Corp. 
of New York, 65 Pid 
Horn & Hardart Corp. 


104%, 105 


of New York, 68 I’fd 126% 12h 
Omar, Ine, . 15 156% 
Wagner Baking Co. 5 BY 
Wagner Baking Co., Ptd 108 112 


CANADIAN STOCKS 
June duly 


{u, 6 
1956 1056 


1956 
High Low Close Close 
Canada Bread tit, ; 4.15 
fd. oo 2% *53 53 
Can, Bakeries 1% buy 6 bY, 
Can, Food Prod, iM 4 iA LA 
A ny, x x 
ira, 65 rh 6 
Catelli Food A * 71% 25 
i“ 0 17% ‘4 ‘4 
Cons, Bakeries 10% om 1% ri 
Federal Grain 6 0% 30 1, 
rtd, 11% 24% 205% 2H 
Gen, Bakeries 1% ) M% 6 
Inter-City Bakery 17 
Int, Mig. Pfd ov 47 oi, 
Maple Leaf Mig. 0 x nm ” 
rtd, 195 OK, pnt 
MeCabe Grain A 4) ig 19% 
ib *20 
Ogilvie Flour 2 6 6 tH 
rtd. 100 et) oO 150 
St. Lawrence 
Flour, Ftd. 100 io 100 
Std. Brands 41% 41% 41% 
Toronto Elevator 4) 16% 20 0 
United Grain A is 16%, 17% 43% 
Weston G., “A” wy 2% 23 eu% 
5 36% 21 2344 24h 
Pid, 4%% 1oa', u6 100 100 
*Less than board lot 
= BREAD i®@ THE TAF? re 


UNITED STATES GRAIN STOCKS 
Commercial stocks of grain in store and 


afloat at the principal markets of the It 
at the close of the veoh ! ! Ju 
1956, and July 8, 196 ‘ ’ ted 

Grain Branch of the Production & Market 


ing Administration of the tf Departme 
of Agriculture in bushels (000 mitted 


Canadian 


American in bond 
July July J 
" 
1966 19 195¢ 
Wheat 409,97 5 4 
Corn 76,9045 
(lata 26,635 16,6¢ 
itive 6,428 929 189 
Harley 37,076 941 
Stocks of U.S. bonded grain 
afloat in Canadian market 
ures for corresponding daté 
given in parentheses ( (000 mitted 


$43 €345) bu 


Moore - Lowry Flour Mills Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


PRECISION-MILLED FLOURS 








Quality Millers Since 1879 


BUFFALO FLOUR 
THE WILLIS NORTON 
COMPANY 


WICHITA, KANSAS 








THE NEW CENTURY CO. 


3939 Se. Union Ave. Chicago 9, 11. 
Always in Market for Flour and Feed 
Producers of 
DRIED BREWERS’ GRAINS 








RUNCIMAN MILLING CO. 
Successors to JONATHAN HALE & SONS, ine. 
MANUFACTURERS OF FINEST 
MICHIGAN SOFT WHEAT FLOURS 
Piain and Self-Rising 


IONIA, MICH. PHONE 65 
Since 1856 











STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


Operating Union Terminal Elevator 
2,000,000 bus. 
CHRISTOPHER HARRIS 


Treasurer and Manager 
St. Joseph, Mo. 








SLOGAN SPECIAL 


-~ Pw) -_— 2 
“MZ auakly baker Flour 


Oklahoma Flour Mills Co. 


OKLAHOMA 











STANDARD MILLING 
COMPANY 


Millers of 
® CERESOTA ® ARISTOS 


BAKERY FLOURS 














The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millera KENT, OHIO, U.S.A 
Millers of Soft Winter Wheat 


We specialize in laboratory controlled 
production of superior Cake, Pastry and 
Oracker Flours from carefully selected 












() 


“For SUPER Results 
fa 


USE QUAKER 
BAKERS FLOUR” 
The Quaker Oats Company 











Lyon & Greenleat Co., Inc. 
MILA.ERS OF 


High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 


Plain and Selfrising 
LIGONIER, IND NORFOLK, VA 








Choice 


ILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Me. 





PIRES PEAh 


BAKERY FLOURS 


The Colorado Milling & Elevator Co 
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L. Baker 


George E. 


London Flour Trade 
Receives Report on 
Association Work 


LONDON-—-In the 
represented to the London 
Trade Assn George E. L. Baker 
Vaughan Thomas & Co., Ltd., presi 
“aled that all stocks of gov 
security 


annual report 


Flour 


dent, re’ 


ernment flour have been ex 


hausted Distribution was made 
through trade channels 

Mr. Baker presented the report to 
the annual meeting held in London 
on July 11. He said that the demand 
for national flour has continued to 


outstrip that for whiter, or 72% ex 


traction, flour due to the continuance 
of the government subsidy on na- 
tional. The removal of the subsidy 


next September means that for the 
first time since 1939 all bread will be 
selling at an economic price 
Mr. Baker reported that the flour 
importers renewed their undertaking 
that the mills they represent would 
not ship agenized flour to the U.K 
to arrive after Dec. 31, 1955. The ad- 
dition of Agene to flour by the Brit- 
ish millers finally terminated on the 
date. In reality, Mr 
pointed out, it is 


same jaker 


many years since 


agenized flour was imported by mem- 


bers of the British imported flour 
trade 

On the question of tariffs, Mr 
Saker said that flour imported from 
imperial preference areas continues 
to be admitted free of duty while 


from all other sources the duty re- 


mains at 10% ad valorem. He stress 
ed that the rate of 10% is most in- 
equitable inasmuch as wheat from 


non-preference 
purposes continues to be 
duty 


milling 
admitted 


sources for 


free 


BREA S THE s&s re 


St. Regis Broadens 
Product Use 


NEW YORK-—St. Regis Paper Co 
officials have announced that the firm 
of its “Luster- 
include 
teduction in 


1as broadened the use 
grip’ 
containers 


corrugated 
slippage at 


process to 


Savings over present methods are 
claimed by the officials 
The process is a type of coating 


which is said 
knocked-down well as of 
the filled boxes in shipment. The com- 
pany has been using the 
multiwall paper 


to cut 


hoxes as 


slippage of the 


proce ss for 
bags. Soil resistance 


is also claimed for the coating 
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Fuller Co. Buys 
Lehigh’s Assets 


CATASAUQUA, PA The Fuller 
Co., Catasauqua, Pa., has acquired 
yf the ets of the Lehigh Fan 
& Blow ( Allentown, Pa. The 
Dusine will be continued without 
terrupt is the Lehigh Fan & 

J wer d ion of the Fuller Co 
Phe Leh h Fan & Blower Co., 
uunded about 36 year ago, has 
engaged in the engineering, 
ufa and sale of blowers, 


ind specialized equipment re- 
pollution, induced draft 
perature applications 


Lloyd J. Hersh will be actively as- 
ed h the new division. J. A 


Nicols of the Fuller Company Gen- 
eral Conveying division is to be asso- 
ciated with Mr. Hersh in research, 
design inufacture and ales of 
equipment, according to A. E. Doug- 


la president of Fuller 


Last year the Fuller Co. acquired 
the entire capital stock ot the Sutor- 
bilt Corp., Los Angeles, now operated 
is a wholly-owned subsidiary. Fuller 


THE KANSAS 
MILLING CO. 


WICHITA @ CHERRYVALE 
MOUNDRIDGE AND MARION 








You can make better bread with 


SUNNY KANSAS Flour 


The WICHITA 
Flour Milla Co. 


WICHITA, KANSAS 














“Hunter’s CREAM” 
The Oldest Flour 


Brand in Kansas 


that for more than seventy years 
has stood at the very top of the 
fine quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 











Strong, Bakers’ Patents 


~ 

SPRING PILOT 
KANSOTA 

KANSAS PILOT 


ROANOKE CITY MILLS, INC. 


“Finest in the South” 
ROANOKE VIRGINIA 











LAGRANGE MILLS 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


. 
Millers 
Hic G Sprinc WHEAT FLours 
CORNER STONE - OLD GLORY 


CHIEFTAIN - GOODHUE 








THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


is a wholly-owned subsidiary of Gen- 
eral American Transportation Corp., 
Chicago. 





BSREAO is THE STAFF r ure 


Construction of New 
Waterfront Elevator 
At Toledo Proposed 


TOLEDO, OHIO — Construction of 
a waterfront, modern grain elevator 
of 6-million-bushel capacity, equipped 
to load and discharge deep draft lake 
carriers, has been recommended in a 


grain report made for the Toledo- 
Lucas County Port Authority by 
Walter P. Hedden and Louis W. 


Byrne, New York consultants. 
The study pointed out that present 


and planned harborside grain han- 
dling facilities are not adequate to 
handle the increased grain business 
expected through the opening of the 
St. Lawrence Seaway and the deep- 
ening of Lake Erie and the Maumee 
River 


The consultants estimate that 
there appears to be a need over the 
next <0 years for adding 12 million 


bushels capacity to the existing To- 
ledo grain storage facilities, and sub- 
Stantially greater transfer facilities 
Mr. Hedden pointed out that 38% 
of the total Toledo grain receipts are 
not reshipped but are consumed lo- 
cally by local processors, such as the 
Toledo mill of the National Biscuit 
Co., General Mills, Inc., Spencer Kel- 





log & Sons, Inc., and Kasco Mills. 

By 1975, the estimated increase in 
grain received for local processing is 
expected to reach an additional 19 
million bushels or 50% above the 1955 
figures. 

Mr. Hedden recommended that the 
Toledo Port Authority should either 
invite proposals from elevator opera- 
tors to lease a proposed site on a long 
term basis and construct an elevator, 
or lease a completed elevator, finan- 
ced and constructed by the Authority. 

The report shows that Toledo had 
receipts of almost 99 million bushels 
of corn, wheat, soya beans and oats 
in 1955, nearly double those of 1952. 
Preliminary figures for 1956 indicate 
a continuing substantial increase 








The Great Southwest offers the finest 
wheats in all ranges of protein for shipment 
in any direction. And we offer the finest of 
service to millers. We are closely in touch 
with markets. From experience, we have a 
wide knowledge of millers’ problems. And 
we conduct our business on the principle 
that extra care and extra effort are price- 
less ingredients of every transaction. 





GRAIN CORPORATION 
KANSAS CITY 


Board of Trade Bldg. * GRand 7535 


FORT WORTH 


P.O. Box 4207 « 
STOCKYARDS STATION 
SAMUEL MUIR and JAMES MEYERS 


Lewis W. Sanford 


Maneger 


TOTAL ELEVATOR CAPACITY 5,000,000 Bus. 














L. D. 229 


Phone L. D. 98 


Co-Managers 


Phone 3316 























ROCK ISLAND ELEVATOR-~-« ) BUSHE 














SIMONDS - SHIELDS - THEIS GRAIN CO. 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING - 


Serving the Milling Industry for 71 Years 


F. A. THEIS « F. J. FITZPATRICK « F.L. ROSENBURY + W. C. THEIS « H. W. JOHNSTON 


(WOKE COON NGalad & 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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IMPORTANT MILLING NEWS 


Sterwin Now Offers 
A Complete Maturing 
and Bleaching Service 








ing and bleachin 


° STERWIN CHLORINATOR 

— " accurate device for 
°r'ng even the most mi 

nule quantities of chlorine ; 


* OXYLI 
efficient, e 
bleaching a 


9 flour, 


Conomical fi 
gent. 


our 


For infor "ation on 


our Ff 
Contract, writ lour 


Servi 
* dived lo sl 


‘ 





(aO 
FLOUR SERVICE DIVISION 
1129.25 MERRIAM BLVD, KANSAS CITY, KANSAS 
SPECIALISTS IN FLOUR MATURING, 
BLEACHING, ENRICHMENT. 


* Tes0tmane 








THE 








“DURAMBER’” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 





AMBER MILLING DIVISION 
Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 











DIXIE LILY 


Plain and Self-Rising 


A Flour Without Equal 
Anywhere 


@ BuHLer 
MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
@ Mill & Gen. Offices, Buhler, Kansas 


@ Southern Kegional Office, 044 Ex. 
change Bidg., Memphis, Tenn. 











+. means your 
bulk flour is checked before loading. 
The flour you order is the flour you get. 


ATKINSON MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 














There's a world 
of quality in 
Jennison Flours 


W.J.JennisonCo. 


576 Grain Exchange 
Minneapolis 15, Minn. 
Telephone Main 8637 


MILLS AT APPLETON, MINN. 























Marsu & McLeEnNAN 


INCORPORATED 


MILL AND ELEVATOR INSURANCE 


Transportation Insurance on Flour 


Against ‘All Risks 


Chicago «+ New York +« Minneapolis 


Correspondents in American and Foreign Ports 
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HE lergest and most modern flour mill 

and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 
storage capacity at our mille of 2,500,000 bush- 
els, together with more than one hundred elevators 
and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher's Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,skaTrve, v.s.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
OLUPF H. MORRIS & CO. Eastern Rerassen tative, 25 Beaver Street, New Yous Orry 
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SUBSIDY-IN-KIND 





f.o.b. export terminals. This will re- 
quire careful planning of delivery to 
exporters at seaboard noth as to 
time and quality of wheat made avail- 
ible to meet the export in-kind sub- 

idy commitment. This has raised a 
question from exporters as to the 
ibility of CCC to perform on this 
j pect of the subsidy It is asked 
Will CCC have at all export termi- 
nals the quantity and quality of 
wheat necessary to meet the export- 
er requirements? 

Some USDA official ire hopeful 
that this program will be successful 
enough to boost wheat prices to a 
level where eventually the open mar- 


ket price will reach the statutory re- 


ile formula price under the farm act 


of 1949 of 105% of the price support 
level plus carrying charges 

Here is the basis of these USDA 
ideas on price: Officials think the 
domestic market will ibsorb 650 
million bushels from the presently 
estimated crop of approximately 930 
nillion bushels. From thet total must 
be deducted 30 million bushels of 
durum wheat bringing the total avail- 
ibility down to 900 million bushels 
Of that 900 million total, it is ex 
pected that the domestic market for 
ill purposes in this current crop year 
vill absorb 650 million bushel the 
export trade, it is estimated, will take 
150 million bushels from the open 
iarket for export and CCC will de- 
liver to the exporters about 50 mil- 
lion bushels in subsidy in-kind pay- 
ment 

That leaves another 100) =million 
bushel demand to meet barter con 
tracts, donations, emereency aid and 
they pecial programs 

rh rough trial balance now be 
fore USDA officials indicates to them 


that this program will halt deliveries 
to USDA under the 


thi year and actually 


loan program 


price + & 


wheat at its statutory re-sale price, 
thereby drawing down on _ those 
tock 

One USDA official considers that 
CCC will price its resale of wheat 
tocks for the open market at the 
tatutory re-sale price which would 
eem to fix a ceiling on ny advance 
in the open market wheat price as 
exporte! ; bid for the eemingly tight 
balance between supply and demand 
on the basis of the new crop esti- 
mate. This official cit ! in index 
the fact that CCC is now planning 
to sell its oat inventory tocks at 
the statutory re-sale formula price 
USDA estimates that the private 
rain trade in its export activities 


will purchase about two-thirds of the 


IWA purchases and other special ex- 
port programs subsidized under GR 
261 from the open market, and ob- 
tain its subsidy-in-kind wheat from 
the remaining one-third 

rhis announcement drav to a 
close the struggle made by the en- 





COTTONS + BURLAPS + MULTIWALLS 
PERCY KENT BAG COMPANY, INC 
Kenses City + Buffele + New York 
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WANT ADS 


v v v 

















Advertisements in this department are 
15¢ per word; minimum charge, $2.25. 
(Count six words for signature.) Add 
20¢ per insertion for forwarding of re- 
plies if keyed to office of publication 
Situation Wanted advertisements will 
be accepted for 10¢ per word, $1.50 
minimum. Add 20¢ per insertion for 
keyed replies. Display Want Ads $7 
per inch per insertion, All Want Ads 
cash with order. « 


v v v 





HELP WANTED 
ere a v 








SHIFT MILLER FOR 800 CWT. SOFT 
wheat m Phe ‘ irnis) reference 
Roge M Co., It Wash 


FLOUR SALESMAN WANTED FOR EAST 


' 





TOP SALES 
EXECUTIVE 


Standard Milling Company wishes to en- 
gage a top sales executive who has a back- 
ground of major account selling experience 
in the eastern section of the country. To be 
heodquortered in New York City office 
and serviced by Buffalo milling operations. 
This is a replacement as present employee 
is leaving to enter different field. Please 
Paul Uhimann, President, Standard 
Milling Co., 1009 Central, Kansas City, Mo., 
giving full particulars of experience. 


write 








MACHINERY WANTED 
SS 4 








WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mil feed and elevator equipment. 


J. BE. Hagan, Box 674, Jefferson Ci.y, Mo 





MACHINERY FOR SALE 


ec v (cre 





MILLING EQUIPMENT SPECIALISTS 
When you need equipment, write to Ross. 
We unconditionally guarantee every item. 
Largest stock in U.S.A., over 2,000 items. 
Feeders, mixers, pellet mills, steamers, 
crimpers, flakers, new, used and rebuilt. 
We will trade for your surplus or buy out- 
right. No mill too large or small. We will 
also sell on commission basis. 

ROSS MACHINE & MILL SUPPLY, INC. 
12 & 33 N.E. 28th St., Okla. City 5, Okla. 











tire grain trade, led by the National 
Grain Trade Council, for a with- 
drawal of the government from its 
position in the export market. It is 
an acknowledgement that the major 
commodity futures markets must be 
continued in full force and effect if 


the grain trade 
machinery is to be n 


private marketing 
iintained, ob- 


servers emphasize 


Cash Subsidy Not Rejected 


USDA officials say this decision 
does not mean a full rejection of the 


trade request for a straight cash sub- 
sidy payment on exports of both 
wheat and wheat flour. 

It is intimated that by the time 


the Sept. 4 policy is implemented, it 


is entirely possible that a cash sub- 
sidy on flour payments will be in- 
stituted, since they involve a some- 
what different problem than _ the 


bulk wheat exports 


Department officials say the Sept 
4 date was set to give the trade a 
chance to accumulate inventory 


stocks at 
the export 


port 
flow 


positi 


mn to maintain 
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~~ = ut Frenchwon died 
uddenly leavir is her principal 
uurners a husband and an ardent 
dy ‘ At ft funeral the husband 
ide an appropriate showing of grief 
but the admirer was inconsolable. He 
yibbed, beat his breast, and rolled on 
th round, Finally, the husband put 


h ur round the poor fellow’s 
noulder and Othingly said Don't 
take it so hard, my friend. I shall 

rry in 

¢ ¢ ¢ 

A youn rl traveling in Europe 
und her n Germany, unable to 
peak the iage and feeling rather 
lost and unhappy. As she crossed a 


The Nebraska 








*“RUSSELL’S BEST” 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 

Our mill is located in the high protein 

wheat district of central western Kan- 


eas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 








RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 








‘*DIAMOND D” 


A High Grade Bakers’ Spring Patent 
Milled Under Laboratory Contro! 
from Montana Spring Wheat 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc. 
SHERIDAN, WYOMING 











PRESTON-SHAFFER 


MILLING CO, 
WALLA WALLA, WASH. 
Established 1865 
Soh White Winter Wheat Flour « Specialty 
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street she sneezed, and the police- 
man on duty at the corner said, 
“Gesundheit!” 

The girl turned, threw her arms 
about his neck and said happily “Oh, 
you can speak English!” 

¢*¢? 
Three men who died were cre- 


mated. One was from Nebraska, one 
from Ohio and one was from Kansas. 
man was cremated 
first, and when his ashes were re- 
moved they were put into a quart 
jar. The Ohio man was next and his 
ashes were put into a pint jar 

The Kansas man was last. At the 
end of 15 hours, the door 
was opened. Out walked the Kansas 
man, mopping his face with his ker- 
chief and saying, “Boy, if we get two 
more days of this hot weather, it'll 
ruin the wheat for sure.” 


oe o % 


When a man was asked by friends 
why he remained a bachelor, he an- 
swered this way: “One day when I 
was young, as I walked in the sub- 
way I stepped on a woman's foot 
Without looking at me she shouted, 
“Stupid lout, why can't you be care- 
ful?” 

“I was very surprised and was try- 
ing to answer when she turned to 
face me and gasped, ‘Oh, I am so 
sorry, sir, I thought you were my 
husband!’ 

“That is why,” he 
married.” 


furnace 


said, “I 


¢¢ 


A Scotsman had been told by his 
doctor that he had a floating kidney 
Disturbed by the diagnosis, he went 
to the pastor of his church with a 
request for the prayers of the con- 
gregation 

“I'm afraid,” the pastor said dubi- 
ously, “that the mention of a floating 
kidney would cause the congregation 
to laugh.” 

“I don't see why,” replied the suf- 
ferer. “It was only last Sunday that 
you prayed for loose livers.” 

¢*¢¢ 

Trying to keep a good man down 
is about as hard as trying to keep 
a good-for-nothing one up 


nevel 





CHICAGO, ILL 





STRATTON GRAIN COMPANY 


GRAIN AND FEED MERCHANTS 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
ST. JOSEPH, MO 


NEW YORK,N.Y 












i 
Or receive better service 





To insure uniformity « 
To improve bakeshop performance 







FLOUR 


You can’t buy a better flour 


It pays to talk to King Midas when you are ready to buy flour 


KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS <> MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


To increase absorption 





e Or get a better value 
Or be in better hands 








The Perfect 


for its Purpose .. 


Naturally! 





The Perfect Sack for Your Purpose... Naturally! 


Hammond _ 





“Wu li-Walls 


Constant, dependable supply due to completely 


integrated operation from forest trees 
to fine kraft Multi-Wall bags 


Fast, reliable delivery assured 
by four strategically located plants: 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. + WELLSBURG, W. VA. 
PALATKA, FLA. + PINE BLUFF, ARK. 


Highest standards of quality assured 
by advanced research and control equipment. 


Speedy service from representatives in 
New York * Chicago * Minneapolis 

Kansas City * Cleveland * Baltimore 
Dallas * Charlotte, N. C. 

* Bluefield, Va. 


Ligonier, Pa 





“TREES ARE A CROP’ 


HAMMOND BAG 
& PAPER COMPANY, INC. 


Division of Hudson Pulp & Paper Corp 
General Offices: Wellsburg, W. Va. 








All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


7000 cwts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 


WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 








NO-RISK EX-HI 


Capacity 3,700 Cwts. Daily 


Exceptional Bakery Flours 


NO-RISK 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 


PLA-SAFE 


Grain Storage 2,250,000 Bus 











7 


FAMILY FLOUR 





= 


ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 


MILLERS OF 


e WHEAT and RYE bad 


BAKERY FLOUR 


CRACKER FLOUR 
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QUALITY UNIFORMLY 


Lake 


Cable Address 
“HASTINGS” 
Montreal! 


MAIN TAINED 


of the Woods Milling Co., Limited 





SINCE 1887 


ALL 
CABLE CODES 
USED 


Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL, 


Mills at 


Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 


WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 








> 


— 








GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 


Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
“SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR” “CORONET” “SILVER STAR” 
CABLE ADDRESS: GREAT STAR ST. MARY'S, ONTARIO, CAN. 














IT’S IN THE RECORD 







CANADIAN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


ROLLED OATS 


a 
Robin Hood Flour 


Mills Limited 









Westen CARABA-IT'S BETTER 
ogo® ay mt », 


PURITY THREE STARS 


CANADA CREAM STERLING 
UNION NATIONAL FLOUR 


WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS CO. LIMITED 
TORONTO CANADA 





CABLE ADDRESS LAKURON 















SPRING WHEAT FLOURS WINTER WHEAT FLOURS 


CR eS \ MONARCH 
THE | 
at on ENT 
NELSON —- 


CAPACITY 36,000 CWTS. DAILY 


MAPLE LEAF MILLING COMPANY 


LIMITED 


Head Office: TORONTO, ONTARIO 
Cable Address “ MAPLEFLOUR” 
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CONVENTION CALENDAR 


4ug. 3—District 4, Association of Oct. 12—National Soft Wheat Mill- 
Operative Millers, Nicollet Hotel, ers Assn.; Barringer Hotel, Char- 
Minneapolis; sec., William Howie, J. lotte, N.C.; sec., Paul Marshall, 1367 
K. Howie Co., Minneapolis. Board of Trade Bidg., Chicago 4, Til. 





Aug. 25—District 14, Association Oct. 18—District 8, Association of 
of Operative Millers, Albany Hotel, Operative Millers; Royal York Hotel, 
Denver, Col.; sec., John H. Streit, Toronto, Ont.; sec., Roy F. Kehr, 


Wallace & 
Colo. 

Sept. 1—District 1, Association of 
Operative Millers, Baker Hotel, 
Hutchinson, Kansas; sec., Clifford D. 
Smith, Wall-Rogalsky Milling Co., 
McPherson, Kansas. 

Sept. 7-8—District 5, Association 
of Operative Millers, Pere Marquette 
Park, UL; sec., R. H. Kohler, Merck 
& Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Sept. 9-11 — Wisconsin Bakers 
Assn.; Pfister Hotel, Milwaukee; sec. 
Fred H. Laufenburg, 161 West Wis- 
consin Ave., Milwaukee 3, Wis. 

Sept. 14-15—District 6, Association 
of Operative Millers, Chelsea, Mich.; 


Tiernan, Inc., Denver, Kressilk Products, Inc., Buffalo. 


Oct. 138-15 — New Jersey Bakers 
Board of Trade 38th Annual Conven- 
tion, Exhibition and Meeting; Hotel 
Berkeley - Carteret, Asbury Park, 


sec., Larry Luedemann, Hillsdale, 
Mich. 

Sept. 15—District 2, Association of 
Operative Millers, Aladdin Hotel, 
Kansas City; sec., George Tesarek, 
The Quaker Oais Co., St. Joseph, 
Mo. 

Sept. 16-18—Southern Bakers Assn. 


production Hotel Bilt- 
more, Atlanta, Ga.; sec., Benson L. 
Skelton, 703 Henry Grady Bldg., At- 
lanta, Ga 

Sept. 17-18—National Association 
of Bakery Sanitarians, Morrison 
Hotel, Chicago; sec., Gerald J. Riley, 
Room 216, 855 Avenue of the Amer- 
icas, New York, N.Y. 

Sept. 28-29—District 3, Association 
of Operative Millers, Marion, Ohio; 
sec., Al Bosley, A. D. Bosley Co., 
Indianapolis, Ind 

Sept. 30-Oct. 1—Nebraska Bakers 
Assn.;: Fontenelle Hotel, Omaha; 
sec., L. F. O’Konskl, 1806 Chicago, 
Omaha, Neb. 


conference; 
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The Choice of the 


Finest Hard Wheats 


The only mill in this great terminal 
market, Universal consistently offers: 


BETTER HIGH PROTEIN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 


DULUTH UNIVERSAL 
MILLING CO. 


Duluth, Misr fe 








WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 
Operating: 

Chicago Great Western Elevator 
Kansas City 
Wolcott & Lincoln Elevator 
Wellington, Kansas 
Main Office: KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Board of Trade Building 


















THE STANDARD 
others strive to reach 





THE NORTHWESTERN 


GRAVITY DOES THE WORK! Cyanocas 
is so easy to use. It’s free flowing, needs 
no weighing, mixing, measuring. The ac- 
curate CYANOGAS dosage plate feeds a 
steady stream of dry fumigant into the 
grain in just the right amount. Result 
—insect kills approaching 100°) at a cost 
lower than any other method giving 
comparable results! CYANOGAS does not 
affect germination and has no injurious 
effects on milling or baking qualities when 
used as directed. A Cyanamid Service 
Representative will be glad to advise you 


MILLER 


N.J.; sec., Michael Herzog, 48 Clere- 
mont Ave., New Brunswick, NJ. 


Oct. 18—Nebraska 4th Annual 
Wheat Show; Alliance, Neb.; show 
co-chairmen, Gene Neuswanger, Neu- 
sWanger’s, Alliance, Neb., and Rich- 
ard H. Good, Omaha Chamber of 
Commerce, Omaha, Neb. 


Oct. 18-19-20—District 11, Associ- 
ation of Operative Millers, Robert 
E. Lee Hotel, Winston-Salem, N.C.; 
sec., William Price, Globe Woven 
Belting Co., Winston-Salem, N.C. 


Nov. 8-10—Self-Rising Flour Insti- 
tute; Dinkler-Plaza Hotel, Atlanta, 


Ga.; sec., Allen R. Cornelius, 322 


AMERICAN 


Branch Offices 
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Nashville Trust Bidg., Nashville 3, 
Tenn, 

Nov. 16-17—District 18, Association 
of Operative Millers, Saskatoon, 
Sask.; sec., James Wimbush, Kipp- 
Kelly Ltd., Winnipeg, Man. 


Nov. 26-27—American Corn Mill- 
ers Federation; Drake Hotel, Chil- 
cago; sec., Harry Hunter, 173° W. 
Madison St., Chicago 2, Il. 


1957 


Jan. 19—-District 4, Association of 
Operative Millers, Radisson Hotet, 
Minneapolis; sec., Willlam Howie, J. 
K. Howle Co., Minneapolis. 


Fumigate Grain as you Store it..... 
the A-U-T'O:-M-AT:I-C way 
with CYANOGAS G-Fumigant 


on initial installation of convenient 
CYANOGAS Grain Applicators. Write 
today for complete information. 


Kill Rodents Outdoors with 
CYANOGAS® A-Dust. 


i COMPANY 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS DIVISION 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 


1207 Grand Ave, Kansas City 6, Mo 
5025 Pottison Ave, Ht. Louis, 10, Mo 
3505 WN. Kimbeoll Ave, Chicago 16, 
Doneghey Bidg., Little Rock, Ark 
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é . 
Be Proud of Your Job, 
¥ as We Are of Ours, for 


“PGread 14 the 
KELLY~ or hes ass 
Staff of L 
ERICKSON Staff of Life 


Company, Inc. 
% 
OMAHA 


NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 


GIBRALTAR KANSAS BEST 


akeltl; Flour 


We Operate The Consolidated Flour Mills Co. 


Our Own a a) the Heart of Kansas” 
Wichita, Kansas 














Laboratories 
Includi — 
ncludin : _ —— 
8 ROCK RIVER” "RE ODGETI'S” RYE 2inns: 
Pilot Bakery All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 





—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1848 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 











y J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. % tours, 
Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 4,200 CWTS. SACKS 























Any baker who uses POLAR BEAR 
knows the reason for its quality reputa- 
tion—better baking performance every 
day. POLAR BEAR makes it easier 
to bake a finer loaf. Try it. 


FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT-1899 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


TODAY'S MODERN BULK FLOUR MILL 





WEBER'S BULK FLOUR PLANT, pictured at the left, 
is an integral part of today’s modern flour mill. The 
process of converting the milling industry from sacks to 
bulk requires modern bulk flour storage and handling 


facilities to replace the old sacked storage warehouse. 


THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
SALINA, KANSAS 














A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CO. eres ee en ae 
Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
d Feed Mill 
9 ELECTRIC BUILDING _ - a , BUFFALO 3, NEW YORK BROKERS 








FLOUR AND FEED 


Domestic and Export 


L.R. JEWELL & SON—“Flourists” 


626-629 20 West 9th St. Building 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


Cente 1110101 rourine muisco. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BLOG, SEATTLE 4, WASH 





DOMESTIC AND EXPORT MILLERS © DEALERS IN ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 












ot 6,500,000 
i : Bushels 
wes | Country end 





GOLD DROP PIE ond COOKIE FLOUR 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 
CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 
BLUESTEM ond HARD WHEAT BAKERS FLOURS 












Terminal 




















— FLOUR DEPT. Cable Address: Jewelleo FEED DEPT. 
Victor 2-0786-87 ° GRand 1-6952-53 
References: Any flour mill in Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, Oklahoma or Texas 
/ Y oJ wiewet , J rye , ‘ mo ry ‘ 
i ae nn Jones-Herrecsa ter Construction Co. 
a Oe Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 
































MILLS AT SPOKANE - WENATCHEE ~ RITZVILLE - PORTLAND 1911 Baltimore Ave. Kansas Crry 6, Missouri 











Good wheat is the backbone of any flour business... 
and we are prepared to give you the best. Our buyers 
know milling wheats. Our storage facilities are immense. 


Let us serve you. Call Grand |-7070. 





lm BUORRUS WIA IY Incorporated 
x. KANSAS CITY GRAIN DIVISION 


' 
i . * . nl 
joe BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING + KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


me MILLING WHEAT + CORN + FEED GRAINS 


SANTA FE ELEVATOR a J. P. BURRUS, present A. H. FUHRMAN, wie pres. a x c. won 


CAPACITY 10,200,000 BUS. J. D. TINKLEPAUGH ~— E. M. SUMMERS 
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M. Witsenburg Jr. N. V. 


Eatablished 1868 


Importers of Flour and 
Other Cereals 


POSTBOX 045 AMSTERDAM OC 


SKANDINAVISK MEL-IMPORT 
(Anton Sorensen) 
COPENHAGEN, DENMARK 

MILL AGENTS AND FLOUR 
IMPORTERS 
Caple Address: “Fiourimport 





July 17, 1956 





/ Joknson-Herbert & Co. 


FLOUR 


620 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. 














IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
FEEDINGSTUFFS, BTC. 





KNIGHTON 





J. H. BLAKE 
FLOUR 


Representing 
Highest Class Mills and Buyers 














Cable Reference: CARL GOLDSCHMIDT, LTD. FOR —_—e ° ° 
Address H. Albert De Bary & Co. 23-26 Billiter st. LONDON, B. O. 3 NEW YORK BOSTON 
“winery” Amsterdam Cable Address: “Grainistic,” London PHIL ADELPHIA ane nan naw Ves 
N. VY, Aigemeene  Handet-en RUD. MADSEN The Montgomery Company 


“MEELUNIE” 


(Flour Union, Ltd.) 


Heerengracht 209 
IN ola\ AMSTERDAM HOLLAND 


Importer and Millers’ Agent 
Established 1906 
Kastelsvej 27 
COPENHAGEN, DENMARK 
Cable Address: “Kuma” 


R. H. MONTGOMERY 


FLOUR BROKERS 


BALTIMORE 3362 
21 W. 10TH 8T. KANSAS CITY, MO 

















FLORELIUS & ULSTEEN A/S 
established 1913 
» OSLO, NORWAY 


WABASH 2-0931-2 
e J. BURKE « & COMPANY 


Francis M. Franco 


Dlour 























Importers of a - po ergy ; ow a FLOUR a ano “0 CORN “MEAL PRODUCE EXCHANGE 
FLOUR + wee ee “ NEW YORK 
UR OFFALS STARCH Cable ee: = = Ancor Oslo E. J. BURKE “Susoane 
A. RUOFF & CO. N, V. VAUGHAN THOMAS & CO. LTD. -FLOU R—— COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 


Ketablished 1866 


Flour, Grain and Feed 
Holbeinhuls, 6th Floor 
Coolsingel 65 ROTTERDAM 
Cable Address: “Rurodam,” Rotterdam 





FLOUR IMPORTERS 
62, MARK LANE, 


LONDON, E. ©. 8. 


Cable Address; “AVAUMAS, LONDON” 


Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N.Y. Produce Exchange 
Rm. 520-120 Bdwy.. NEW YORKS5,N. Y. 


New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 


Nashville, Tenn. 


FLOUR BROKERS 


PHONE LD. #8 CABLE ADDRESS: COWL 











Ketablished 1899 


NORENBERG & BELSHEIM 
FLOUR AND GRAIN #PECIALISTS 
OSLO, NORWAY 
Cable Address: “Cosmo” and “Mobil” 








Osable Address:  Dourszacn,”’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


62, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E.C.3 








PEEK BROS. 
Flour Brokers 


Wallace Building 
LITTLE ROCK, ARKANSAS 
Telephone Franklin 6-1323 


Tanner - Evans - Siney 
Corporation 


FLOUR and CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Domestic and Export 








25 Broad Street New York, N. Y. 








COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


17, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E.C.3 
Oable Address; “Coventry,” London 


DONSZELMANN EN CO. N.V. 
Importers Since 1889 
Flour, Semolina, Rice and other Cereals 
Struisenburgstr. 2 Rotterdam 
Cable Address: Semolina 











D. D. P. Howie John Simpson 


W.H. RUTHERFURD & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
70 Robertson Street GLASGOW 
C. 1. F. Business Much Preferred 
Cable Address: ‘‘Wheatear,"’ Glasgow 











BREY & SHARPLESS 


FLOUR 


The Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA, 








ROBERT NEILL, Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


73, Robertson Street, GLASGOW, C. 2 
ranch: 29, Donegall Street, Belfast 


EINFUHRHANDEL MANNHEIM 
Hans Werle K.G. 
Mannheim/Germany, D 5, 15 
Cable Address: “EINFUHR" 
Telex 046871 
Importers of Grain and Feed 
Bxportera of Flour 


ANTH. JOHANSEN & CO. 
Established 1883 
FLOUR, GRAIN AND FEED 
AGENTS 
Skippergt. 7 
Cable Address: “Johnny” 


O8LO, NORWAY 


DESENDORF, Inc. 


CLEARS, PATENTS, MILLFEEDS, 
FEED INGREDIENTS 


Victor 2998 TWX K C 128 
810 Victor Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 








H. J. B. M. RADEMAKER 
GENERAL AGENC 

Sollcite Correspondence With  —_— of 

rLOUR, CERBALS, FEED, 

SHEDS AND PULSE 

Jom Verhulstatraat 141 

Cable Address: “Joa” AmsrEEDen, Z. 

Codes: Riverside, Bentley's 
Wieger's Blitz (1908 & 1929) 








Anno 1876 
VERHOEFF & ZOON’s 
HANDELMAATSCHAPPY N. V 
ROTTERDAM 


Also handling bakers’ sundries 
Cables: Radium - Oorr.: P.O. Box 6 








LOKEN & CO. A/S 
Eatablished 1871 


Working Norway, Finland, 
Denmark and Sweden 


Reference: 
The Chase National Bank, New York 
Midiand Bank, Ltd., London 


OSLO, NORWAY 


S. R. STRISIK CO. 
Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 











McKINNON & McDONALD, Ltd. 


FLOUR, OATMEAL, OILOCAKES, OORN PRODUCTS AND GRAIN 
75 Bothwell Street, GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘‘Gnarns,"’ Glasgow 


Ga Constitution Street, Leith 
102-108 Grafton Street, Dublin 





UTRECHT, HOLLAND 


Importers of Flour, Cereals 
and Feedingstuffs 


Cable Address: “Medium” 








GEBROEDERS VREESWYK N.Y. | 





Gitsert JACKSON 
Company, Inc. 


“The Clearing House For Clears” 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
Board of Trade Bidg. + Baltimore 1-0338 








N.V. HANDELSVEREENIGING 
BOLLE & SCHILTHUIS 
ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 


Affiliated with 
COMPAGNIBN COMMERCIALE “AGRICOLA” ANTWERP, BELGIUM 


Eatablished 1896 


OTTO MADSEN 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 








JOHN F. REILLY 
FLOUR 














Cable Adaress! "Bejenea”” Rotterdam; “Avanti,” Antwerp ents aoe ™ ibrcess ; SEN" Two Broadway New York City 
GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. gand Sot WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 


FLOUR SPECIALISTS 


SINCE 1889 


AMSTERDAM 
Cable Address; Bygrip, Amsterdam 
Codes: Bentley's Complete Phrase, A.B.C, Sth Ed., Riverside, Private 


Bankers; Twentache Bank, Amsterdam 


Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 





WANT ADS 
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roanicn FT_OQUR vomtsnc 


410 Wilford Bullding 
88rd and Arch Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 
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The CLEAR with the PUNCH! 


Champions are made not born and from 





the finest, most modern Spring Wheat Mill 
in the Northwest comes BOXER, the un- 
disputed Champion of Spring W heat Clears. 


For outstanding strength, carrying power 
and flavor in rye, wheat or specialty breads, 
insist on the best—BOXER. 


BAY STATE MILLING CO. 


General Offices — Winona, Minn. 


















109 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE C | Grai 
PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL omplete Urain 


ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: dens 

= HUMMER-—Spring Hi-Gluten Facilities for 
LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent > 
PW BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent Serving the 


SPECIAL—Extra Strong Spring Patent 
STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear Millin Trade 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS g 


RY E—White - Medium - Dark 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING CO. °Y5"}'° 





Members of 
All Leading 
Commodity Ex- 








changes. 


UHLMANN 


GRAIN COMPANY 














JUST THE RIGHT SIZE 

MILL TO MAINTAIN HIGH 

STANDARDS OF QUALITY 
AND UNIFORMITY 





Wabash Elevator © Kansas City © 4,000,000 Bu. 











1480 Board of Trade 1158 Board of Trade 


CHICAGO © KANSAS CITY 


NEW YORK @ ENID 


_ 1605302) ae FORT WORTH e AMARILLO 
LLING COMPANY. 


MANKATO, MINNESOTA a 


















Cucupwtcre 


New York Louisville 
_ Chieago 

Ty St. Louis Enid 
Kansas City Galveston 
Omahe Houston 
Minneapolis ft. Worth 
Buffalo Portiend 
Toledo Sen Francisco 
Columbus Los Angeles 
Norlolk Vancouver, 8, C 
Nashville Winnipes, Man. 


TERMINAL 


ELEVATORS 





Chicago Norfolk 
’ St. Lowls Nestle 
K oulsville 
i ne ee pepmente 
Minneapolis 
Buftalo powedes 
Toledo 
Col ge Worth 


CONTINENTAL 


GRAIN COMPANY 





MILLING WHEATS 


#4 reonm 
te EVERY PRODUCING AREA 


GRAIN SERVICE © 





iy 


- 


pee 


8 


creregereneeenere 
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INDEX OF ADVERTISERS 











American Ace 


A superior bread 
flour, milled in one 
of the West’s very 

finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 








Colden Loat” That's Our 
rand- 


The Flour with the Doubt and 
Trouble left out 


TENNANT & HOYT COMPANY 
Lake City, Minn, 














For Finer Packaging 


Look to First 








GARLAND MILLS 


INC, 
GREENSBURG, INDIANA 


Cake, Cracker and Family Flours 





_—- 





Evans Milling Co., Inc. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND,,U.8.A. 


Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
DEUVERMINATED CORN PRODUOTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 








We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kensas City, Missour 





Abilene Fiour Mills Co 

Acme-Evans Co 

Acme Flour Mills Co 

Alien, James, & Co. (Belfast) 

Amber Milling Division 

Amendt Milling Co 

American Cyanemid Co 

American Flours, Inc 

Angell, Chr. 

Association of Mill & Elevator 
Mutual Insurance Companies 

Atkinson Milling Co 


Lid 


Bartlett & Co. ... 
Baxter, A. E., Engineering Co 
Bay State Milling Co 
Beardstown Mills Co 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co 
Biornstad, — P 
Beene 8. Fhe scece 
Blodgett, Frank H., Inc 
Bolle & Schilthuis 

Brey & Sharpless 

Buhier Mill & Elevator Co 
Bulsing & Heslenfeld 
Burke, E. J., & Co 
Burrus Mills, Inc 


Cahokia Flour Co 


Cargill, Incorporated 
Carson, Robert, & Co., Lid 
Centennial Flouring Mills Co 
Charlick, Wm., Ltd 


Chase Bag Co. . 

Chatfield & Woods Sack Co 
Cohen, Felix, Firma 

Coleman, David, Inc 

Colorado Milling & Elevator Co 
Commander-Lerabee Milling Co 
Consolidated Flour Mills Co 
Continental Grain Co 

Coventry, Sheppard & Co 


De Lisser, Andrew 
Desendorf, Inc. ... 
Dixie-Portiand Flour Co 
Donszeimann & Co., Lid 
Duluth Universal Milling Co 
Duncan, Wm. C., & Co., In 


Eastern Canada Flour Mills 
Eckhart Milling Co 
Einfuhrhandel Mannheim 
Evans Milling Co. . 

Exact Weight Scale Co 


Fant Milling Co. 

Farmers Union Grain Terminal 
Farquhar Bros. - 
Fennell, Spence & Co 
Fisher-Faligatter Milling Co 
Fisher Flouring Mills Co 
Florelius & Ulsteen a/s 
Flour Mills of America 
Flynn, John M., Co. 

. ... eres 

Fort Garry Flour Mills Co., 
Franco, Francis M. . 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills 


Assn 


Ltd 


Garland Mills, inc 

General Mills, Inc 

Gillesple Bros., Lid 

Globe Milling Co. . 
Goldschmidt, Carl, Lid 
Gooch Milling & Elevator Co 
Great Ster Fiour Mills, Lid 


Cover 


54 


26 


10 


Greenbank, H. J., 
Green's Milling Co 
Grippeling & Verkley 


& Sons 


Hebel, Armbruster & Larsen Co 
Hammond Bag & Paper Co 
Harris, Upham & Co 

Holland Engraving Co 

Hubbard Milling Co 

Hudson Pulp & Paper Corp 
Hunter Milling Co. .. 


Imbs, J. F., Milling Co 
inter-Continental Grain Co 
International Milling Co 
Interstate Grain Corp 
Ismert-Hincke Milling Co 


Cover 


Jackson, Gilbert, Co., Inc 
Jaeger, Frank, Milling Co 
Jennison, W. J., Co. .. 

Jewell, L. &., & Son 

Johansen, Anth., & Co 
Johnson-Herbert & Co 
Jones-Hettelsater Construction Co 
Jordan, Omar 

Justesen, Brodr 


Kansas Milling Co 
Kelly-Erickson Co . 

Kelly, William, Milling Co 
Kent, Percy, Bag Co., Inc 
meg W. S., & Sons 

King Midas Flour Mills 

King Milling Co. .... 
Knappen Milling Co. 

Knighton, Samuel, & Sons, Inc 
Koerner, John E. 


LaGrange Miils ... 
Lake of the Woods ne | Co., Ltd 
Loken & Co psees 
Luchsinger, Meurs & Co. . 
Lykes Bros. Steamship Co 
Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc 


McCabe Grain Co. .. 
McConnell & Reid, Ltd 
McKinnon & McDonald, Ltd 
Madsen, Otto 
Madsen, Rud ........+.. , 
Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd 
Mardorf, Peach & Co., Ltd 
Marsh & McLennan, Inc. 
N. V. "'Meelunie,"’ 
Mennel Milling Co. ......... 
Midland Flour Milling Co. . 
Midiand Fiour Mills, Ltd. . 
Milling Products, Ltd.... . 
Miner-Hillard Milling Co 
Montgomery Co., The ... 
Moore-Lowry Fiour Miils Co 
Morris, Cliff H., & Co 
Morrison Milling Co. .. 
Morten Milling Co 

Muirhead, 8. H 


Amsterdam 


Neppanee Milling Co 
Neill, Robert, Ltd. 
New Century Co. .... 
New Era Milling Co. ‘ 
New York Central System 
Norenberg & Belsheim ... 
Norris Grain Co. ....... 
Norton, Willis, Co. ..... 
Novadel Fiour Service Division, 
Wallace & Tiernan inc. 
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Ogilvie Flour Mills, Ltd 
Oklahoma Fiour Milis Co 
Osieck & Co 


Parrish & Heimbecker, Ltd 
Peek Bros 
Penn, William, ‘Flour Co. 


Phillips, Thomas, Co. . 
Pillman & Phillips, Ltd. 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc. 
fe, Ges Gy. Deansecocssvcccucses 
Preston-Shaffer Milling Co 


Quaker Oats Company 


Rademaker, H. J. 6. M 
Red Wing Milling Co 


Os Ge Be. pedsavocecsecsvececes 
Richardson, James, & Sons, Ltd 
Roanoke City Mills ......... 

Robin Hood Fiour Mills, Ltd. 


Rodney Milling Co. . , 
Ross Machine & Mill Supply 


Runciman Milling Co. 
ee, Mine DB Geb. cvccenvscevvacecses 
Russell, D. T., & Baird, Ltd.. 


Russell-Miller Milling Co 
Russell Milling Co. 
Rutherfurd, W. H., 


St. Regis Paper Co 6 
Scolt, Mungo, Lid. . 

Sheridan Fiouring Mills, Inc. $2 
Simonds-Shields-Theis Grain Co. 
Skandinavisk Mel-Ilmport .......... 
Smith, J. Allen, & Co., Inc.... 
Smith, Sidney, Flour, Feed & Grain, 
Springfield Milling Corp. 
Standard Milling Co 
Stannard, Collins & Co. ... 
Star of the West Milling Co 
States Steamship Co 

Sterwin Chemicals Inc 
Stolp & Co., Ltd. 
Stratton Grain Co. 
Stratton-Theis Grain Co 
Strisik, S$. R., Co. 
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Tanner-Evans-Siney Corp. .. 
Taylor, Andrew, & Co., Ltd... 
Tennant & Hoyt Co. ...... 
Thomas, Vaughan, & Co., 
Thompson Fiour Products, Inc 
Tidewater Grain Co 
Tri-State Milling Co 


Uhimann Grain Co , 
United Grain Growers, 
Urban, 
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George, Milling Co 


Van Den Bergh, Gebroeders 

Van Dusen Harrington Co ‘ 

Van Walbeek's Handel N. V es 
Verhoeff & Zoon's Handel N. V. . 
Victor Chemical Works 

Vis, P. C., & Co 

Voigt Milling Co 

Vreeswyk, Gebroeders 


Wall-Rogalsky Milling Co 
Wallace & Tiernan inc 
Watson & Philip, Ltd. ............ 
Watson-Higgins Milling Co 
Weber Fiour Mills Co. .........056. 
Westcentral Cooperative Grain Co 
Western Canada Flour Mills Co., 
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Williams, Cohen E., 
Witsenburg, M., Jr., N. VY. 
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Ask for more details. 


cluding bulletin and list services. Are you 


taking advantage of this service program? 


The Northwestern Miller offers a valuable 


program of services to its advertisers, in- 


























“Dyoz 


DYOX 
for four maturing 


NOVADELOX 
for a whiter, brighter flour 


N-RICHMENT-A 
for uniform enrichment 


Novadeloz”’ and “‘N-Richment-A” Reg. U. 8. Pat. Of. 


| 
| 
| 


endability 


Man’s dependence on the proven law of gravity makes the plumb line 
one of his most serviceable tools of measurement. 

Flour treatment requires dependence on known factors, also on 
equipment for consistently profitable operation, on service for assur- 
ance of continued operation. Wallace & Tiernan offers you both through 
an integrated manufacturing, research, and service organization with 
one-line responsibility. Laboratories that work with you and your con- 
sultants on maturing, enriching, and color improvement problems help 
you get topmost production efficiency. An extensive field service organ- 
ization always available for unforeseen emergencies, and a regular 
inspection service, help you prevent serious trouble and avoid costly 
shut-downs. 

Because you can depend on Wallace & Tiernan for the most reliable 
flour treatment equipment and service available, your customers can 
depend on you. 


NOVADEL FLOUR SERVICE DIVIiSIton 


WALLACE & TIERNAN INCORPORATED 
BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY 
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Don’t Veto Your Vote! 


REGISTER NOW 
For the Greatest Privilege in the World 


Every year, thousands of American citizens walk into their polling places 
on election day—only to find they can’t vote because they haven't registered. 
They have actually vetoed their right to cast a ballot. 


This right is the most sacred privilege you hold as a citizen. How can 
you preserve it? Just register! 


Who has to Register? Everyone. If you're a “steady voter,” your registration 
is probably still valid. You can lose your registration, however, under 
certain conditions. In some states you have to vote at least once during 
a specified number of years. Here are some other ways you can lose your 
registration: 


Brides: Even if you had previously registered under your 
maiden name, you have to register under your “new” name. 


Movers: Uf you have moved from one precinct to another, you must 
register in your new location. 


Where Do You Register? Your city or county clerk will tell you where, 
when and how to register. 


First Voters If you will be 21 before the next election, get your name in 
the Registration Book. 


DON'T WAIT—REGISTER NOW! DON'T VETO YOUR VOTE! 





